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THE WEEK. 


AN extremely important step has been taken by 
the Tsar in the choice of M. Witte as one of the Rus- 
sian Commissioners in the approaching negotiations. 
M. Muravieff, M. Nelidoff, and Count Lamsdorff have 
all refused the appointment and M. Witte has accepted 
it. M. Witte is an enlightened bureaucrat with all the 
economist’s biastowards peace, and therecan be no doubt 
that his influence will be exerted on the side of pru- 
dence. M. Witte began his career as a manager of the 
Odessa Railway, and he was employed, under M. Vish- 
negradski, as Director of Railways and Minister of Ways 
and Communications. It was in January, 1893, when 
he was forty-four, that he became Minister of Finance. 
M. Witte always regarded the Manchurian War as the 
ruin of his own achievements, and he will clearly be 
only too anxious to extricate his country from that 
unfortunate adventure. The 7imes suggests that M. 
Witte’s appointment may be a crafty means of dis- 
crediting him, but these speculations are all of the 
vaguest and most arbitrary kind. It is said in St. 
Petersburg that recent events have modified consider- 
ably M. Witte’s hostility to anything like self-govern- 
ment or a deliberative assembly. 

Tue Potemkin is no longer a mutinous vagrant. 
Her crew, on second thoughts, accepted the offer of 
the Roumanian authorities, and they are now at large 
on shore. The battleship is once more part of the 
Russian navy. The Tsar is said to have drawn upa 
new policy for the discipline and organisation of the 
navy, and to have entrusted it toa very unpopular 
officer. On the other hand, the authorities have shown 
an unusual leniency in their punishment of the rioters 
at Odessa. Another victim has been added to the 
casualty list of unpopular tyranny in Count Shuvaloff, 
the Prefect of Moscow and an intimate friend of the 
Tsar. The assassin in this case was in a crowd pre- 
senting petitions, and he killed the prefect with a 
revolver, soe 

Tue terms of the settlement between France and 
Germany were communicated to the French Chamber 
by M. Rouvier on Monday. He began with a historical 
narrative. Last January the French Minister in 
Morocco had put forward proposals for reform to the 
Sultan and notables of Morocco. On May 30 the 
Sultan asked for a conference, and on June 6 the 
Berlin Government informed the French Government 
of its opinion that the best way of preparing the reforms 
was to hold the conference. France, in reply, while 
repudiating any objection to the conference, thought 
it necessary to come to a preliminary understand- 
ing with Germany and to have an assurance that Ger- 
many appreciated France’s special position in Morocco. 
The result of the discussions that ensued had been defined 
in a correspondence which M. Rouvier laid before the 
Chamber. In this correspondence M. Rouvier stated 
that the French Government had acquired the convic- 
tion that Germany would not pursue any course at the 
conference which would compromise the legitimate 
hopes of France in that country, and therefore it aban- 
doned its original objections to the conference and 
agreed to take part in it. Prince Radolin said he had 
been commissioned by his Government to confirm its 
verbal promise not to pursue any course compro- 
mising the legitimate interests of France. Other 


letters lay down the principles which are not 
affected by the special rights of France, including 
sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, economic 
liberty without any inequality, and the utility of police 
and financial reforms. The letters are accompanied bya 
declaration by which both Governments agree to with- 
draw their missions at Fez when the conference is con- 
vened and to give advice to the Sultan through their 
representatives in common agreement. 





Tuis result has been received in France as a rule 
with satisfaction, though both the Zemps and the Débats 
remark with justice that we must wait for the confer- 
ence before we can say what the agreement is worth. 
If Germany exerts herself to be disagreeable, she has 
the means, though we think, as we explain elsewhere, 
that France will find Morocco more amenable to reform 
than it is sometimes supposed ; and we doubt whether 
it would be worth Germany’s while. But most French 
newspapers and politicians regard the agreement as the 
best escape from a real embarrassment, and a way of 
escape that leaves the Anglo-French agreement intact. 
M. Clemenceau asks pertinently in the Aurore who can 
have seriously believed that the Sultan’s sovereignty 
and the régime of the open door were the cause of the 
Imperial parade of Tangier. The agreement has not 
been affected, except that German diplomacy has 
reconciled to it politicians who before were doubt- 
ful. There was a debate on foreign affairs in the 
French Chamber on Wednesday, when there was a 
general chorus of support for the agreement. German 
diplomacy has, in fact, associated its stability with 
the amour propre of France. These recent incidents 
have given a special stimulus to the meeting of the 
English and French fleets at Brest this week. The 
Gaulots published on Wednesday an interview with 
M. Delcassé, who said he regarded the Anglo-French 
friendship as a step to a détenfe between Russia and 
England. He also added that France had made a 
mistake in agreeing to go to the conference, but this 
view is not shared by M. Hanotaux, who thinks the 
French Government has acted wisely. 





JAPAN is beginning to find out that victory isa costly 
matter, and in the peculiar circumstances of this con- 
test, unless she can get an indemnity, it may even be 
pecuniarily more costly than defeat. The loss of fleet, 
forts, and of railways, which cause an annual loss, 
means that Russia is relieved of a heavy financial 
burden, and obviously the war must be costing Russia 
a much smaller monthly outlay than it did a year ago. 
On the other hand, Japan’s expenses are increasing with 
every victory. The maintenance of Russian prisoners 
is costing her about £15,000 a month; but that isa 
trifle compared with the cost of raising and repairing 
and maintaining four battleships, three cruisers, and a 
number of smaller Russian vessels in addition to her 
own fleet. Another enormous sum is being spent in 
repairing the docks and forts of Port Arthur and 
Dalny. All this we find is being noted by the Japanese 
Press. The Government has already added twenty 
millions to its estimate of the cost of the war for this 
year, and another large loan has had to be raised. 
Moreover, every extension of the campaign northwards 
means an increase in the cost of transport, so that 
there is some reason to believe that Japanese states- 
men, unless they have good cause to expect a decisive 
victory on land, will be moderate in their demands, 
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Tue Government published on Monday night the 
terms of the Redistribution Resolutions which they 
propose to submit to the House of Commons. They 
published on the same White Paper a memorandum by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour explaining the working of the 
Government’s scheme. A municipal borough or urban 
district with a population exceeding 65,000 is to 
become a separate constituency. A county or borough 
with a population exceeding 65,000 multiplied by the 
number of members is to have an additional member 
for every complete 65,000 of the excess. Thus, Ports- 
mouth has 155,923 inhabitants and two members— 
65,0c0 X 2 = 130,000. Portsmouth has there- 
fore an excess of 58,923, and just misses a 
new member. The principle of disfranchisement is 
different. A borough with a population of less 
than 18,500 is to be disfranchised ; a county or 
borough with two members and a population of less 
than 75,000 is to lose one member, and a county 
or borough with more than two members and a 
population of less than 65,000 multiplied by the 
number of its members is to have one member less 
for every complete 65,000 of the deficiency. Devon- 
shire has a population of 415,085 and eight members— 
65,000 xX 8 = 520,000. 520,000 — 415,085 = 104,915. 
Devonshire therefore loses one member. 

UNDER this scheme Ireland would lose twenty 
county constituencies and three boroughs (Galway, 
Kilkenny, and Newry), while Belfast would have one 
more member than at present. Four English boroughs 
would disappear (Bury St. Edmunds, Durham, Grant- 
ham, and Falmouth) under the 18,500 limit, and Bath 
and Ipswich would each lose one member. Cornwall, 
Devon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somerset, Wilts, would each 
lose one of their members, and Huntingdon and West- 
moreland one of their two members. Wales and 
Scotland would each lose one borough. The gains 
would be distributed as follows: English counties 
(Durham, Kent, Lancaster, Surrey, and Yorks W.R.) 
would gain six seats between them, Lordon five, and 
there would be fourteen seats distributed among the 
larger boroughs or extended boroughs (Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Croydon, Leeds, Leicester, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, and West Ham). 
Wales would gain one more borough seat and Scot- 
land one county member and four borough members 
(Glasgow extended). 

Tue general effect of the scheme is to leave a greater 
disparity than that was left after 1885. The surprise 
in the scheme is the indulgence shown to the 
small boroughs. The number fixed—18,500—is 
only 3,500 higher than the scheme of 1884. Sir 
Harry Kimber had suggested as a standard an 
electorate of 5,000, a standard that would have elimi- 
nated twenty-seven instead of six English boroughs 
while only eliminating five more Irish seats. And ot 
course a higher standard for the boroughs would 
have admitted of easier terms for the counties. Disraeli 
defended the small boroughs on the ground that Pitt, 
Fox, and Canning found their way to Parliament 
through such seats, and that they were the only means 
of preventing the House of Commons from being con- 
fined to landlords and manufacturers. This argument 
no longer holds good, except that the small boroughs 
are cheaper; but the right way is to make all 
electioneering cheaper. The present arrangement is 
unjust to the counties at the expense of the small 
boroughs, reversing Mr. Gladstone’s dictum that areas 
whose population was scattered deserved more repre- 
sentation because political sentiment was less capable in 
those cases of direct and strong expression. As it is, 
the scheme does not set up any real reform ; it spares 
a lot of indefensible constituencies, and is merely 
an anti-Irish measure. As the chief advocate of an 
anti-Irish redistribution is a Unionist organ which 


is particularly jealous of its traditions, itis worth while 
to recall for its benefit John Bright’s famous saying, 
‘** Nothing on earth will ever persuade me until I see it 
done, that this Imperial Parliament, which is represen- 
tative of the people of Great Britain, will lessen the 
just, the Act-of-Union-settled representation of Ireland 
in the House. For myself 1 am determined to stand by 
the Act of Union.” td 

Tue general situation as regards the army and 
the auxiliary forces can be easily defined. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is an industrious, obstinate, and mediocre 
Minister, who is most anxious to try his zealous, blunder- 
ing, and destructive hand on the military organisation of 
the country. Two things circumscribe his power—Mr. 
Brodrick’s sense of what is due to his own past and 
Mr. Balfour's sense of what is dangerous for 
his own future. The first consideration counts for 
something and the second for a great deal. 
For one moment Mr. Arnold-Forster thought of 
playing the hero and resigning his office because Mr. 
Balfour would not allow him to do what he wanted 
with the militia and volunteers. The crisis passed and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster settled down to the less exhilara- 
ting prospect of saving the country on terms that Mr. 
Balfour thought consistent with the saving of the 
party. In other words, unable to carry out 
his will in Parliament, he has tried all kinds of 
furtive methods of attaining what he wanted. 
This is the explanation of his famous Circular 
of last week. The Circular was just a few weeks too 
early, for Parliament was still sitting, and strong in- 
dignation found immediate expression. The effect on 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was instantaneous. The day 
before the debate he published a revised and modified 
Circular. The result of this concession and of his 
definite promises in debate on Thursday was that he 
escaped defeat by a majority of 26. He has under- 
taken that no man at present in the volunteers is to be 
excluded on account of the inquiries made under the 
instructions contained in the Circular. What he will 
do with the volunteers when Parliament is no longer 
sitting is another matter. 





It is difficult for the most eager students of 
military policy to follow the Government's reforms 
with any interest. They are bound to feel about them 
as Swift’s servant felt when he refused to clean his 
master’s boots on the ground that they would soon 
be dirty again. All thatis clear is that all the different 
experiments made by the Government have been signal 
failures. On Monday Lord Roberts made a most uncom- 
promising speech in the House of Lords, and declared 
roundly that the state of the army was not a bit better 
than it was at the time of the outbreak of the Boer War. 
The re-organisation of the army is one of the main 
purposes for which the Government existed, but the 
army would be in a stronger condition and the country 
would be richer if Mr. Balfour had never taken office. 
The reason is quite clear. The Government have never 
defined the object of our military organisation. Their 
treatment of the auxiliary forces is a good illustration 
of this omission. These forces must be judged, 
organised, and governed with an eye solely to their 
place in the scheme of Home Defence. The Govern- 
ment have acted on quite a different principle, and con- 
sidered them, in Sir Alfred Turner’s phrase, as a mass 
of mock-regulars. They have again varied the terms 
of enlistment for the regular army with fatally 
demoralising results. They have thought much more 
of quantity than of quality in recruits. They have dis- 
organised without reorganising the army and its 
government. Lord Roberts’s speech is a disagreeable 
reminder of how hard a task awaits their successors 
and how gravely they have aggravated our problems. 


Tue Aliens Bill has passed through Committee 
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this week, not without some illuminating debates. 
Some of the defeated amendments we discuss else- 
where. Of the others two illustrate very well the most 
glaring objections to the bill. Mr. Emmott moved an 
amendment to exempt shipowners from the obligation 
to reship aliens who are expelled within six months of 
their arrival. As Mr. Emmott said, it was most unjust 
to protect the nation against undesirable aliens at the 
expense of the shipowners. Mr. Asquith said he re- 
garded this sub-section as perhaps the most futile and 
illogical of the bill ; but the Government defeated the 
amendment by 49, though they so far relaxed as to 
exempt any shipowner in cases where the immigrant 
has passed the immigration officer. 

Tue other discussion raged around the right of 
asylum—on an amendment moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke to exempt persons who proved that they were 
seeking admission by reason of the treatment of the 
religious body to which they belonged. Sir Charles 
Dilke was supported by Mr. Cripps. Mr. Balfour 
describing the amendment as the most important and 
interesting of all the amendments to the bill, and set out 
to show that the consequence of unrestricted immigra- 
tion might provoke an anti-Semitic feeling in this 
country. We think Mr. Balfour sees the danger in the 
wrong quarter. The real danger comes from the 
recklessness with which he and his colleagues have 
aggrandised the power of the rich foreigners. The con- 
spiracy against white labour in the Transvaal has 
done more to inflame anti-Semitic feeling than any 
number of immigrants. Mr. Balfour went on to ridi- 
cule the view that England has been the traditional 
asylum of fugitives from religious persecution. He 
set up against this view the fact that we had persecuted 
Catholics in Ireland as much as France had ever 
persecuted Protestants. The best answer to this 
speech came from Lord Hugh Cecil, who admitted our 
past in persecution, but maintained that when once we 
had adopted toleration we applied it to the human 
race. Mr. Balfour yielded so far as to adopt the 
words ‘‘ in order to avoid persecution involving danger 
of imprisonment or danger to life or limb.” 





Tue Session is drawing to a close and the Govern- 
ment, it is said, is intending to wind up its list of 
financial imbecilities with a Naval Works Bill. If it 
were entitled ‘‘ A Bill for Destroying the Operation of 
the Sinking Fund” we doubt whether even the docile 
majority which supports Mr. Balfour would dare to vote 
for a measure that strikes at the very roots and 
foundations of public credit. Three years have passed 
since the war and the Government has done nothing 
to diminish the debts of the nation, for 160 millions of 
which their policy is directly responsible. The result 
is that we have seen a decline of public credit from 
96-7, where Consols stood after the peace of Vereeniging, 
to 85 last year. They are now at 90, and it is hardly 
possible to avoid the conclusion that this depression, 
which extends, of course, to nearly all our first-class 
securities, is due to the fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pursues this disastrous system of borrowing 
for works and preserves the Sinking Fund only in 
name. We hope that a strong effort will be made to 
throw out the Government on the Naval Works Bill. 
The question was taken up, we are glad to see, by 
the Cobden Club at its annual meeting on Wednesday 
and a resolution was adopted calling upon Parliament to 
curtail the system of borrowing in order to provide 
a clear surplus of revenue over expenditure, and so 
make the sinking fund areal support to national credit 
instead of a device for the deception of the ignorant. 

IT appears to be certain that 120 lives were lost in 
the terrible explosion at the colliery at Watts- 
town in the Rhondda Valley. A hundred and twenty- 
one men were working in the seam when the explosion 


took place. Three were brought up alive,and two of 
these have since died. Most of the deaths seem to 
have been caused by suffocation. The sole survivor, 
Matthew Davies, relates that as soon as he heard the 
explosion and felt a rush of cool air he poured the tea 
from his can on to his jacket and applied the wet 
jacket to his mouth to keep out the bad air. He 
lost consciousness; but no doubt his intelligent 
presence of mind saved his life. Among those 
who were killed were thirty-eight boys, and in on2 
case a father was found close to his two sons, who 
were locked in each other’s arms. Very few of the 
dead were at all mutilated. The cause of the explosion 
has not yet been discovered, and cannot be until the 
interior of the works has been explored. All the 
appliances in use were modern, and the manager, who 
lost his life intheexplosion, was very careful to avoid un- 
necessary risks. A fund has been opened at the Mansion 
House for the widows and orphans. 

A LETTER in the 7imes of Friday from Mr. Elliott 
Lees protesting against the proposal mooted in the 
House of Lords to remove the monument to Captain 
Cornewall from Westminster Abbey to make room for 
the monument to Lord Salisbury raises an interesting 
and difficult point. Mr. Lees says that considerations 
of taste and architecture cannot justify the removal 
of national monuments from our cathedrals. He for- 
gets, perhaps, that our cathedrals, and in particular 
the Abbey, are national monuments of greater import- 
ance than any contained in them ; and that if we are 
to respect the memory of those who are commemorated 
by tombs, we ought equally, or still more, to respect 
the memory of those who built the great churches at 
present often defaced by those tombs. It is difficult 
to imagine the feelings of the great masters who built 
the Abbey if they could see it in its present condition. 
There is no doubt that the Abbey at present is a stand- 
ing disgrace to the national taste of the last two cen- 
turies at least. Perhaps the best that could be done 
with the monuments would be to place them all ina 
row along the Embankment. But that is a counsel 
of perfection never likely to be carried out. We have 
a right to cleanse the Abbey altogether. But it is a 
question whether we have a right to turn one monu- 
ment out of it to make room for another which is far 
from certain to be an improvement on it. If we are 
to condemn the monuments of the 18th century we 
ought to show no partiality to those of our own day. 

Sir WILLIAM Muir, who died on Tuesday at the 
age of eight-six, was a distinguished man in many 
ways. He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1837, 
and was attached to the Land Revenue Department in 
the North-West Provinces under Thomason, whose 
measures of land administration he helped to carry 
out with great energy. During this time he became 
a fine Arabic and Persian scholar. During the Mutiny 
he was head of the Intelligence Department at Agra. 
In 1858 he became secretary to Lord Canning. In 1865 
he became Foreign Secretary to the India Government, 
and in 1868 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, when he carried the Acts 
consolidating the Land Law of these provinces. He 
also did much to put down female infanticide and to 
foster municipal institutions. But his most famous 
work was done in advancing education, and the Muir 
College remains as a monument to his success. In 1874 
he gave up the Lieutenant-Governorship and soon after 
was appointed Finance Member of the Council. He 
was strongly opposed to Lord Lytton’s aggressive 
Afghan policy and successfully resisted the proposal 
that the whole cost of that policy should fall on India. 
When he retired from the Council of India he became 
principal of Edinburgh University. His best-known 
books are his Life of Muhammad and his Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, which are both standard works, 
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THE REDISTRIBUTION SCHEME. 


HAT is there to prevent a Government from 
rearranging the constituencies of the country 
at its pleasure and convenience ? If the Government 
is Liberal, the House of Lords; if it is Conservative 
nothing but the scruples of its own party, fortified 
and stimulated by the general sense of the extreme 
danger to which the nation would be exposed if once 
this practice were begun. So strong has this senti- 
ment been that up to the present time no redistri- 
bution has ever been carried out in England by the 
mere power of a party majority in the House of 
Commons. The Great Act of 1832 included redistri- 
bution, but the scheme of redistribution was part of 
the Reform Bill and that Bill was made the issue at a 
General Election before it was passed. The Act of 
1867 included redistribution, but it was accepted by 
both parties in the House of Commons. The last case 
of redistribution occurred in 1884-5, and in that case 
the scheme was not merely accepted but drafted by the 
two parties. So careful have English statesmen been to 
prevent the fraudulent use of a majority for tampering 
with the arrangement of the constituencies. 

Whether these scruples still exist in any force or 
not to-day in the Unionist Party will be made manifest 
in the next week. The leaders of that party, as care- 
less of this as they have been of other guarantees of 
public right and freedom, have placed the House of 
Commons in a strange and amazing position. Pre- 
viously redistribution has been treated as a serious 
subject, involving discussion if not agreement, to be 


introduced either as a separate bill or as part of a 


Reform Bill. Mr. Balfour has decided to proceed by 
way of resolutions, a convenient and unprecedented con- 
trivance for combining the second reading and com- 
mittee stages of a measure. Disraeli introduced reso- 
lutions in 1867, but though Gladstone contented him- 
self with a protest, Disraeli abandoned this method for 
the regular method of proceeding by bill. Secondly, 
Mr. Balfour professes to act as if these resolutions, 
instead of being most highly contentious, were simple, 
amicable propositions to which nobody could refuse his 
assent. If Mr. Balfour is going to ask the House of 
Commons to discuss propositionsof this importance he 
must hold an autumn session. No autumn session has 
been held since 1g00, and it is making a very small 
demand of Mr. Balfour’s party that it should attend the 
House of Commons this autumn to discuss one of the 
most important measures a Government can propose. 
Mr. Gladstone did it in 1884 when his Franchise Bill 
had been discussed for weeks in Parliament and in the 
country. Mr. Balfour has only days, or only hours, to 
offer to Parliament, and therefore his obligation is 
infinitely greater. 

Fortunately there are signs that Mr. Balfour’s 
party recognise that it would be a flagrant outrage to 
push these highly contentious resolutions through the 
House of Commons without an autumn session. The 
Pall Mail Gazette is very frank and outspoken on this 
point, and both that newspaper and the Morning Post 
warn Mr. Balfour off the plea that these resolutions 
commit the House of Commons to nothing. They 
commit the House of Commons to the proceeding 
which produces the material for the bill. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour will try to persuade the House of Com- 
mons that it is putting no serious restraint on 


freedom of action next year by accepting his proposi- 
tions ; but the House of Commons must be very simple 
if it believes him. There is clearly no motive for 
appointing Boundary Commissioners to-day if the 
resolutions are to be altered to-morrow. What is the 
point of putting the country to all this expense and the 
counties to all this suspense if all the proceedings of 
the Commissioners are mere exercises in arithmetic on 
the part of Mr. Balfour? We can imagine how Mr. 
Balfour will use that argument next session. If he 
repudiates it this session, let us remember that he has 
never yet held himself bound by his own declarations. 
If this redistribution scheme were quite simple and 
regular, and planned witha strict eye to symm etry and 
impartial justice, all these considerations would still 
be relevant and convincing. No Prime Minister 
should be allowed to redistribute the country after a 
few days’ discussion by the sheer power of a majority 
which he gained for very different purposes. But 
these considerations are more convincing than ever in 
the case of a_ redistribution scheme which has 
been conceived with a strict eye to the ad- 
vantage of party. No man of common sense 
can examine this scheme and pretend to acquit 
Mr. Balfour of a partisan readjustment of the con- 
stituencies. The device is too palpable to deceive 
anyone. Mr. Balfour has discovered a means of eluding 
the dilemma which confronted him. He has found that 
it is not true that to disfranchise Ireland he must 
disfranchise all the little petty English boroughs that 
have done his party such sterling and constant service. 
It is not true because the ravages that our successful 
rule has not prevented in the Irish population have 
wasted the Irish counties besides thinning the Irish 
towns. This clever mind has, therefore, conceived 
the brilliant idea of making the counties and not the 
boroughs the victims of his passion for arithmetical 
justice. If he had_ disfranchised the petty 
boroughs as well, Ireland would have lost one more seat 
and the Conservative Party not much less than twenty. 
As it is, Salisbury, Canterbury, Hereford, Whitehaven, 
and the rest are to survive as monuments of the 
audacity of the first Prime Minister who gerryman- 
dered the constituencies of England. ‘‘ The greatest 
possible disturbance of existing boundaries with the 
least possible beneficial results,” says one Conservative 
paper. ‘‘ Those of us who have been shedding ink to 
denounce the scandal of Newry’s 13,000 inhabitants 
returning a member will have some difficulty in con- 
tending that it is only right for Whitehaven’s 19,000 
to retain the privilege,” says another. ‘‘ It is a case 
in which those who are not prepared to complete their 
work would do much better to wash their hands of it 
entirely.” We are not surprised that Mr. Balfour’s 
supporters ask with what face they can defend a 
redistribution which spares, among the doomed con- 
stituencies, precisely those which Mr. Balfour expects 
to make up his small party in the next Parliament. 
These seats are protected by their party history. 
Ireland is only protected by atreaty. Mr. Balfour is 
surprised to find that treaty mentioned ; but as it has 
been mentioned he makes the brilliant discovery that 
Ireland had fewer members than she hada right to 
assigned to her at the Union, and therefore itis a kind 
of reparation to diminish her existing members to-day. 
In other words, when the test of population would 
have given Ireland more than 100 members it was not 
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applied. To-day it is a test that is unfavourable 
to Ireland, and therefore we make cheerful amends 
to Ireland by applying it. Now, the peculiar injustice 
of this arrangement is brought out by a fact which the 
Irish members are emphasising on the question paper, 
the refusal of the British Parliament to increase the 
representation of Ireland in 1832 on the express ground 
that that representation was fixed by the Act of Union. 
But the history of that Act demands more attention than 
Mr. Balfour seems disposed to give it. In his first 
speech on April 21, 1800, Pitt said the representa- 
tion of Ireland was regulated by two standards: her popu- 
lation and her proportionate contribution. In regard to 
the arrangement of representation and contribution 
he spoke with eloquence and strong feeling. ‘‘In the 
union of a great nation with a less, we must feel that 
we ought not to be influenced by any selfish policy, 
that we ought not to be actuated by any narrow views 
of partial advantage.” . . . ‘‘ In thus striking a balance 
between two nations, justice requires that the greater 
share of advantage should fall to the less powerful 
one.” In the same speech he explained that Ireland’s 
financial contribution was to be at the ratio of 1 to 7}, 
and that the Irish Parliament had decided that it would 
send 100 members. Grattan protested at once against 
the financial terms. 


“, - +» Though I do not think the means of this 
country are unequal to every necessary expense, yet | do 
think they are unequal to that contributory expense which 
the Union stipulates. I do think they are unequal to a war 
contribution of £4,800,000 per annum; and I think the 
attempt will exhaust this country at the same time that it 
enslaves her. Colour it as you please, she will pay more 
than she is able ; and she will pay for a force, not to protect, 
but to enslave.” 

This wasin 1800. In 1895 eleven Commissioners out of 
thirteen, representing all parties and both nations, found 
after much inquiry that Grattan was right and that 
Pitt was wrong. The grievance of Ireland, in her 
financial partnership, has not yet been removed, and it 
is still true that, as the Commission found, Ireland’s 
taxable capacity is 1-20th of that of Great Britain and 
her revenue about 1-11th. Mr. Balfour holding the 
office Pitt held when he said that the greater share of 
advantage should fail to the less powerful nation, 
refuses toredress the manifest and poignant injustice that 
Ireland suffers, and proposes instead to annihilate the 
rights in exchange for which she surrendered her Parlia- 
ment. We are reminded of Pitt’s boast of English 
honour and of Grattan’s reply. Pitt hadsaidthat Ireland 
wanted no security for the fulfilment of the conditions, 
for the honour of England was security enough. 
Grattan’s answer in the Irish Parliament has a 
melancholy interest to-day. 

“ He then proceeds to ask himself a question extremely 
natural after such reasoning ; what security has Ireland ? 
He answers with great candour, honour. English honour. 
Now, when the liberty and security of one country depends 
on the honour of another, the latter may have much honour, 
but the former can have no liberty. To depend on the 
honour of another country, is to depend on the will; and to 
depend on the will of another country is the definition of 
slavery. ‘Depend on my honour,’ said Charles the First, 
when he trifled about the petition of right. ‘I will trust the 
people with the custody of their own liberty, but I will trust 
no people with the custody of any liberty other than their 
own, whether that people be Rome, Athens, or Britain.’ ” 

It has been suggested in some quarters that this 
treaty must be broken because it will help Free Trade. 
It has been whispered in others that it will remove some 
embarrassments from the path of the Liberal Party. 


Both suggestions may be true. But the Liberal Party 


must act from a higher sense than the instinct that has 
governed Mr. Balfour’s own conduct. It cannot be an 
accessory to the baseness of leaving Ireland’s acknow- 
ledged grievances unredressed, while breaking those 
provisions of the Treaty that were framed to protect 
the weaker people. The treaty remains, Pitt’s proud 
boast remains, and Grattan’s bitter imprecations remain. 
It is a poor consolation to reflect that the statesman 
who meditates this mean injustice has treated the 
honour of every institution that has been committed to 
his care, the party entrusted to him by Lord Salisbury, 
the House of Commons, the office of Prime Minister, 
with as little respect as he pays to the honour of 
England, which Pitt pledged to a wronged and helpless 
people. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR. 


E are not surprised that the patience ot the 
Labour members shows signs of exhaustion, 
and that Mr. Crooks and Mr. Keir Hardie find it 
difficult to fit their indignation into the conventional 
decorum of Parliamentary question and answer. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, indeed, has warned the House of Commons 
of the danger of riots in the country. It is the kind of 
warning to which the House of Commons is not un- 
naturally reluctant to listen, and it may mean much or 
little. But a mere glance at the way this session has 
been spent is enough to show what cause all social 
reformers have for bitter resentment. They are revolt- 
ing against what is worse than a waste of time, and 
that is a deliberate abuse of precious time for the 
most selfish purposes of party. 

Last year there occurred one of those crises 
in unemployment which come from time to time 
to demoralise the labour market and to fill the 
towns with articulate misery. The evil is not peculiar 
to us, and almost every nation has tried in one way 
or another to correct or arrest it. During the last two 
years the Mansion House Committee carried out one 
of the few hopeful experiments that have been attempted 
tor the solution of this constant difficulty. The 
central principle of that experiment was the pro- 
vision of work which should not be done as a 
mere discipline and heart-breaking routine of labour 
that was its own object and achieved nothing, but 
work that was productive and therefore not fatal to the 
self-respect of the men who were set to it. This experi- 
ment marked a great advance on the old methods by 
which guardians and borough councils found outdoor 
work for the unemployed which told on their self- 
respect and involved the surrender of their citizenship. 
Last winter Mr. Long organised a central committee 
for London, out of which there might develop a large 
and statesmanlike scheme for putting the unemployed 
workmen in touch with the work that was wanted, 
such as reclaiming land, constructing harbours of 
refuge, preparing woodland for afforestation, protecting 
coasts from the ravages of the sea. With a system of 
committees working in co-operation it would be possible 
to institute public works of this kind which, unlike 
more complicated industries, could expand or contract 
according to the pressure of unemployment. Mr. 
Long’s Government followed up this excellent step by 
introducing a bill which, imperfect as it was, marked 
an attempt to make a permanent organisation. It was 
further explained by Mr. Gerald Balfour that certain 
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important amendments would be introduced which 
would prevent London from becoming the prey of the 
more predatory vagrant from other countries. This 
bill is of the nature of an emergency bill; that is to 
say it makes very little difference whether the Aliens 
Bill passes this year or next, but it makes all the 
difference whether the next winter finds the community 
unarmed and powerless. Yet this bill was left for 
second reading till near the end of June, and though 
its second reading was passed with only eleven dissen- 
tients, it is now to be abandoned, or it is to be 
offered to the House of Commons in an impoverished 
form which makes it useless. Lord Salisbury once 
protested against the notion that Parliament must 
necessarily rise in time for grouse-shooting. It is 
significant of the distance that separates our House of 
Commons from all the realities of life in England that 
its Leader dare not propose that his followers should 
postpone the pleasures of the moor in order to bestow 
some thought, almost for the first time this Session, on 
the horrors of the slum. What is wanted is a warn- 
ing from what Mr. Morley once called those dark and 
cavernous shadows that the poor inhabit. 

And for what is the workman to sacrifice this bill ? 
For two measures that have no purpose to serve ex- 
cept those of party. The Redistribution Bill is to 
destroy a number of constituencies in Ireland, whose 
representatives, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
defend the interests of the poor, and to preserve a num- 
ber of stagnant and often corrupt little boroughs, 
whose members, in nine cases out of ten, defend the 
interests of the rich. The Aliens Bill, alien in its spirit 
to all the sympathies of the working men of England, 
has been converted in its development into a 
measure directly menacing the interests and even 
the liberties of the working classes. Mr. Keir 
Hardie moved an amendment on Monday to pro- 
vide that an undesirable immigrant should include a 
workman imported under contract to take the place of 
workmen on strike. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Akers- 
Douglas both opposed the amendment and succeeded 
in defeating it. Mr. Akers-Douglas explained that 
the object of the bill was to keep poor immigrants off 
the rates. Exactly. The Government have no objec- 
tion to the English workmen being displaced by the 
foreign workmen if the foreign workmen are intro. 
duced tohelp the Englishemployer. The bill is meant 
to save the ratepayer and to minister to certain racial 
prejudices of which its authors show themselves pecu- 
liarly and extravagantly free when they have conces- 
sions and honours to bestow and rich foreigners are 
ready to take them. A second occasion offered itself 
on Tuesday, and again the Government refused to 
defend the working man from a very serious injury 
with which this measure threatens him. They were 
asked to accept an amendment, moved by Mr. Fuller, 
to exempt from the bill an immigrant who was a native 
of these islands and had become naturalised in 
some other country. They defeated this amendment 
by 41 votes. The English working man is therefore 
liable to find himself subjected to all the ignominies of 
examination, and perhaps expulsion, from his country 
if he leaves its shores. A Lancashire working man, 
misled by Mr. Chamberlain’s pictures of prosperity in 
Protectionist countries, tempted to try conditions of 
life there, reduced atterwards to poverty by his misfor- 
tunes, returning home a sadder and wiser man to his 


family and friends, may find himself excluded from his 
native country as an undesirable alien. And so, 
because English gentlemen of the pure and simple 
blood of Mr. Harry Lawson and Mr. Louis Sinclair 
think, like the Captain in Zvelina, that we have enough 
of other nations to pick our pockets already, English 
or Welsh workmen who have become naturalised in 
America are to run the risk of being turned adrift in 
their old age from the shores that never refused a 
shelter to the Levis and the Schlessingers. 





FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


T has been generally supposed that French influ- 
ence in Morocco is in such a critical condition 
that any interference by Germany would be fatal to it. 
It is obvious that pacific penetration would not be an 
easy process if it was liable to German obstruction, but 
we think there has beena tendency in some quarters to 
regard it as more difficult than it really is. This belief 
is confirmed by a study of the interesting speech 
delivered by M. de Segonzac the other day at the 
Réunion d’Etudes Algeriennes. 

On such a subject M. de Segonzac is a first-class 
authority. An adventurous traveller and keen observer, 
he has but lately escaped from capture by the tribe 
of the Ouded ben Tabia, and he gives us what, in 
regard to Arabs, is the only satisfactory and reliable 
kind of information, the results of personal observation 
and experience. His conclusions on the prospects of the 
extension of French influence are, on the whole, encour- 
aging. Much too much, he thinks, is made in 
Europe of the Sultan and the Maghzen. The authority 
vested in European nations in accredited representa- 
tives and Ministers, attaches in a very limited degree 
to the nominal rulers of Morocco. The Maghzen, he 
points out, is composed of various contradictory 
elements. Its influence is limited. The Mahallas 
represent no popular sentiment, and are ill-obeyed. The 
policy of co- operation with them is altogether 
visionary. 

Now, as in the past, Arab politics are the politics 
of the tribes. The important men in the country itself, 
little as they are known outside it, are the cheyks, the 
immediate leaders. The loyalty of the tribesmen does 
not extend beyond these personal chiefs of theirs, and 
these again are slow to recognise any common and 
supreme authority. Ina state of society thus fluctua- 
ting and disintegrated the local leaders are the repre- 
sentatives of popular opinion, and M. de Segonzac’s 
account of his dealings and interviews with these men, 
delivered to a critical and experienced audience, has 
considerable interest. To those who favour a slow 
and pacific policy his report, so far as it goes, is reas- 
suring. Amongst others the cheyk of the Zenaga was 
cordial in his expressions of goodwill towards France. 
The famous chief el-Arbi and the shérif of the Taze- 
roualt were eager to enter into communication with 
her. Various chieftains of the southern tribes 
were anxious that a port might be opened on 
the coast giving access to European merchandise. 
The same chiefs were insistent on the advantages of 
hydrological works and the sinking of wells ; nor were 
they altogether blind to the value of French medicines 
and medical treatment. The grain harvest having 
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failed the chief of the Agadir was seeking supplies from 
over the Algerian frontier. 

We would not exaggerate the importance of these 
and other similar symptoms, but yet, coming from 
such a source, they are not to be neglected. They 
indicate a possible opening, as M. Paul Deschanel 
observed at the Conference, for more friendly future 
relations with the tribes, and we have little doubt 
that, if France can succeed in establishing such rela- 
tions, with the help of her medicines and her wells, her 
pacific policy will progress quite independently of the 
Sultan or the Maghzen. We have never been among 
those who have been inclined to smile at the idea of 
‘* pacific penetration.” And that for two reasons. In 
the first place, the benefits that accrue from 
being on good terms with the French are 
such as must appeal with peculiar force to a 
desert people. Well-sinking in the desert is the one 
engineering feat that counts, and in French hands the 
artesian process has worked wonders. The existence 
of the underground water supply that percolates 
beneath the Saharan sand has always powerfully 
affected the Arab imagination, and its manifestation in 
various localities has been referred by them to the direct 
helpof the Almighty. Their own attempts at well-boring, 
however, have always been primitive and unsatisfac- 
tory, and the results achieved by French engineers, the 
flourishing gardens that in so many places have at- 
tended the French advance, and the expiring oases 
they have frequently revived have certainly enhanced 
France’s prestige in a way that nothing else could 
possibly have done. In the second place it must 
be remembered that, while loving freedom, the Arabs 
do not attach quite the same meaning to the word 
that we do. They do not mean by freedom the right 
to form a nation and govern themselves. They mean 
by it something not social but personal; the 
right, namely, to be exempt from personal interference 
and constraint. Such an ideal, though it craves the 
most gentle and tactful handling, is not outraged by an 
interference which, while directing or influencing the 
main policy and development of the country, leaves 
the individual unimpeded in his own habits and customs. 
The tribes of the Moroccan Sahara have had plenty of 
opportunity of noticing that their Eastern neighbours, 
while profiting in their oases, are really very little 
bothered personally by the presence of the French, and 
it is likely that this may have helped to make possible 
those exhibitions of goodwill which M. de Segonzac 
has reported. 

The encouragement thus given to the pacific 
policy comes at any rate seasonably. The official 
recognition by Germany ‘‘of the situation in which 
France is placed in Morocco by the contiguity, over 
a vast extent, of Algeria and the Shereefian Empire, 
by the peculiar relations between the two adjacent 
countries resulting therefrom, and by the special 
interest which France has in the maintenance 
of order in the Shereefian Empire,” is in fact 
an explicit admission of those rights which 
France by her continuous colonial policy of the 
last twenty years has built up in North-West 
Africa. It secures to her not indeed the right of 
active interference, but it does secure to her the right 
of pacific penetration. On the success or non-success 
of that policy therefore the progress of French colonisa- 
tion in North Africa is likely in the immediate future to 


depend. He would be a very,bold prophet who would 
foretell the issue ; but we may observe that France has 
had intimate dealings with the Arabs for along number 
of years, and that those most in favour and mostconfident 
of the prospects of pacific methods are among those 
whose knowledge of the subject is the widest. 





THE REDISTRIBUTION SCHEME. 
HE Editor has asked me for a few first impres- 
sions on the scheme for which we struggled in 
the Vote Office on Monday between 11 p.m. and mid- 
night ; and he specially suggests that so long a time 
has elapsed since 1885 that most people are ignorant 
of the procedure to be followed in Redistribution. 

On the point of procedure the only thing that can 
be said is that there is no “ procedure,” as there is no 
precedent. The Resolution commits the House to 
nothing. The House will be free to deal with the bill 
as it pleases next Session, if the Government survives 
so long. A Boundary Commission could be appointed, 
like any other Royal Commission, to make recommen- 
dations to the Government or to Parliament, but the 
House will be free to deal with them as it pleases, and 
the decisions of the Commission will have no greater 
authority, on account of a Resolution stating the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to be desirable, than with- 
out such a Resolution. The Resolution is like the 
‘* Indian Budget,”’ if it is not voted, nothing happens. 
That there is no precedent may be seen from the fact 
that the apologists of the Government have suggested 
that the Resolution is based on those of which Mr. 
Disraeli once gave notice. But that Minister never 
moved his resolutions : and to name them only brings 
out more prominently the fact that there is no precedent. 
In 1884 there was an agreement between the two 
parties in the State, and the agreement covered the 
names of the Boundary Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners were, however, appointed, and they received 
their public iastructions from me as regarded England, 
and similar instructions as regarded Ireland and Scot- 
land, without previous Parliamentary action in regard 
to them. Their report was afterwards incorporated 
in schedules which I left blank for that purpose. 

It is best to write at the moment only on two 
points in connection with the scheme: its intention 
and effect as regards Ireland, and the probability or 
improbability of its becoming law. 

With regard to the latter point it may be noted 
that the Wes/minster Gazette in its powerful articles had 
hinted before the introduction of the scheme that it 
knew that the Government had been advised that no 
registration or revision would be necessary. Even in 
the smallest scheme the Westminster was right in 
arguing that there must be enfranchisement and dis- 
enfranchisement, and interference in Great Britain with 
the practice of ‘‘ starring,” which in Ireland does not 
exist. But the scheme is one which disturbs so many 
seats, and, indeed, so many more seats than it directly 
threatens, that the obvious impossibility of bringing 
the bill of next year into operation without a registration 
and revision becomes clear to all. We have, therefore, 
to look upon the bill promised for next year as giving 
the Government possession of power until November, 
1906, and raising, therefore, not only its own problems, 
but all those connected with ‘‘The Colonial Confe- 
rence of 1906,” 
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To come to the main point, that of Ireland, it has 
heen suggested that undue tenderness was shown by 
the Liberal Party to Ireland in the last Redistribution, 
namely that of 1884-5. Without going into what 
passed in private, what are the known facts ? That the 
Conservative chiefs proposed for Ireland the number 
fixed by the Act of Union, namely 100; and this was 
done in an agreement between the parties which Lord 
Salisbury successfully insisted should not be varied, 
except with the consent of Sir Stafford Northcote signi- 
fied to myself, a condition which was accepted. An 
increase, however, took place from the number in the 
agreement, 1ooto 103, the number originally suggested 
in the various drafts of my scheme before the agree- 
ment; and it may, therefore, be seen that, while the 
Conservative leaders at first contended for the Union 
number, they resolved on consideration to extend it to 
the number which had seemed reasonable to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

In his memorandum on his present scheme Mr. 
Gerald Balfour suggests that the principles of the 
scheme of 1884-5 were varied in some cases. The only 
variation which I can trace or remember lay in the 
giving of a fourth seat to Belfast in the discussion 
which preceded the agreement. This step was not 
‘ustified by the Belfast numbers as they stood, but was 
bised on a hypothetical anticipation of the possible 
results of the inquiry by the Commissioners, which it 
was assumed might lead them to include a sufficient 
portion of the suburbs of Belfast to justify the giving of 
a fourth member. 

If the representation of Ireland is to be greatly 
reduced below the Union number, without the reduction 
being accompanied by any concession to her constitu- 
tional demands, it may be asked how it is possible to 
justify on the strict population grounds applied in some 
cases in the scheme the retention of two members for 
Trinity College, Dublin, and indeed of two members for 
the City of London. Thecensus population of the City isa 
fifth of that of Lewisham, which is tohave but one mem- 
ber, as are Middlesborough and other towns almost as 
populous as Lewisham. The electors of the City are 
numerous, but those who form its day population 
have votes elsewhere. Lord James, in a memorable 
speech delivered while he was a member of the Unionist 
Cabinet, fully admitted the weight of these arguments, 
and will doubtless be quoted with much effect by Mr. 
Redmond. 

The cry of equality of weight of votes has been 
raised by the Conservative Party against the Liberal 
demand for a single vote to each voter. Under Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s scheme Winchester with 2,930 electors, 
Whitehaven with 3,031 electors, St. Andrew’s with 
3,280, Salisbury with 3,285, and Taunton with 3,506 
electors will each have a member ; while the great two- 
member boroughs will in some cases have 16,000 or 
more electors for each member ; and Lewisham will 
have 21,424 electors, Middlesborough 19,898, Gates- 
head 17,927, Huddersfield 17,342, and Dudley 17,218 
for a single member. The favour shown to some 
parts of London, to Glasgow, to Belfast, and to 
many of the largest cities, and the exceptional treat- 
ment of the very smallest boroughs contrasts in the 
most startling fashion with the disfavour shown to the 
considerable middle-sized towns in which lies the 
strength of Lancashire and many of the most indus- 
trial portions of Great Britain. 

CHaRLes W. Ditke, 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

SUPPOSE all of us are more or less taken aback by 

the Government's Redistribution scheme. No 
one thought that it could be quite so unscrupulous—that 
it could do so much calculated harm to Ireland and 
advance insuch trifling proportions the cause of equal 
representation in the United Kingdom. Such an end 
could never have been accomplished had the Govern- 
ment gone to work with average honesty. But there 
occurred to them the happy thought of taking it out 
of Ireland through the county representation, and it 
was found possible to work out this meanness by a 
Balfourian sum as innocent as its author’s face. I 
still think it surprising that the Prime Minister should 
have devised or submitted to such shabbiness, for I 
imagined (in the foolishness of my heart) that he 
retained some of his later conscientiousness about 
Ireland. But it is plain that you must look for nothing 
from Mr. Balfour but strict attention to the one business 
that his moral and mental habits have left him, that 
of keeping himselfin power. His line is not to invent 
policies, good or bad, but touse them. So he lets him- 
self be acted on by this or that influence, trusting to his 
intellectual dexterity to see him through the con- 
sequences of any error in choice or any hard turn of 
necessity. 

* o * ¥* * 

Now the Redistributionists have had their 
will of him, though not all with the effect desired. 
The Ministerial plan is liked as little on the Ministerial 
as on the Opposition benches. Its one tactical merit 
is that it catches the Liberal Party in something of a 
logical trap, a favourite device of a man who lives on 
words and thus constantly mistakes symbols for 
facts. If the Liberals complain of the pettiness of the 
plan, he. will say: ‘‘ You want thirty Irish seats 
abolished—not twenty-two, as I propose. Well, you 
are very immoderate. I prefer my less logical but 
more temperate plan.” The only answer to this is the 
answer of principle—namely, that we have no right to 
cut down the representation of the Irish people in the 
Imperial Parliament until we have given her local self- 
government, and that the two processes can only go on 
together. That is the honourable, the just, the safe 
ground, and I fail to see how any honest Liberal can 
abandon it. But in any case the present plan is inde- 
fensible. There is no shadow of justice in robbing an 
Irish county with 70,000 inhabitants of one of its 
members and retaining Rutland withits 19,000. Nor can 
we ignore the fact that the entire economic and political 
history of Ireland since the Act of Union, and its con- 
sequent failure of population, has been determined by 
English policy. As for the political consequences of this 
short-sighted manceuvre, they will be realised soon 
enough. What of our new-born friendship with 
America? All American politicians—practically all 
Americans—are Home Rulers, from President 
Roosevelt downwards. And what are they likely to 
say when they find not only that England refuses 
Ireland Home Rule, but that she devises a most 
mean and repugnant trick for depriving her of one- 
fifth of her representation, and one-fourth of the pro- 
testing element ? You could not present English policy 
ina more odious light ; and it is made the more evil 
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by the fact that the Government which has devised it 
has abandoned all the methods of conciliation and 
has thrown the country back under the heel of the 


Orange faction. 
* * ” * 


I find some of the best judges in the House entire 
disbelievers in the power of the Government to pass 
the resolution. They base their view partly on 
its unpopularity on both sides and its great complexity, 
partly on the constitutional aspect and Mr. Lowther’s 
reluctance to use the closure, and partly on their know- 
ledge of Mr. Balfour’s character and Parliamentary 
methods. After all, he can drop the resolution, especi- 
ally if he finds that it cannot be passed en d/oc, and 
must be divided into its component parts. ‘‘ I have my 
Royal Commission, and that will do for me,” he may 
say. In asense that is true, for the Royal Commission 
can set to work and disturb every boundary in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland without Parliamentary 
sanction and without (I may add) advancing the Govern- 
ment’s scheme one jot or tittle. Such a procedure is one 
irregularity the more—one more attempt to evade Parlia- 
mentary control. But I think it will bea futile attempt, 
for with the new Session Parliament regains its full 
freedom. And I don’t believe it will ever pass this 
scheme. 

. a * * * 

I think some of the Liberal members who voted for 
the second reading of the Electric Power Bill hardly 
realised the fruits of their action, and I am sure that 
others had not mastered the elements of the case 
against the bill. Hitherto the Liberal policy towards 
London has been to back the County Council ; in this 
case the policy of the Liberal supporters of the bill was 
to flout the County Council, the Corporation, the mass 
of the Borough Councils—practically the entire force of 
representative institutions—in favour of what? Ofa 
promoting syndicate —in which rich and powerful 
members of the House were interested—speculating in 
a vote of Parliament, and prepared ona successful issue 
to make over its incalculably rich treasure to a work- 
ing company. I will say nothing of the way in which 
the bill was lobbied for, canvassed, pushed, by every 
means known to one of the widest and most cleverly 
organised associations of capital I have ever heard of 
in this country. The Westminster Gazette surprised 
its readers by declaring in one breath that the postmen 
in canvassing members on a vote concerning their 
wages had committed a grave impropriety, and in the 
other condoning the much more powerful, direct, and 
successful approach of the promoters of this syndicate 
—that apprcach coming from inside as from outside the 
House, and involving not a shilling or so much a 
week for poorly paid workmen, but thousands and 
thousands of profit to a little group of capitalists. 
All I can say is that no attitude is more likely to dis- 
credit Liberalism with the workmen, or to give more 
strength to the arm of the Independent Labour 
Party. 

* * * * *. 

Mr. Balfour is always interesting when he touches 
theology, if only for the reason that on this question 
you at once discern the springs of the scepticism which 
dominates him. In this respect his speech on the 
Scottish Churches Bill yesterday was all-revealing. It 
coincides with a good deal of modern thought, with 
Fabian Imperialism, with the atheistic Churchianity 
which has developed all over Europe, with the doctrine 


that the State can do everything, down to giving 
diplomas for true religion. Mr. Balfour was very 
candid on this point. ‘If you are in difficulties about 
your faith, or your subscription, or your property, 


come to the State,” he said in effect. ‘* We'll 
put you right. Never mind about your creed ; 
retain as little or as much of that as you like. Only if 


you are in trouble about your bodily belongings, re- 
member that you give just a little hold on your souls’ 
concerns also.” So speaks our Mephistopheles of the 
drawing-room, and speaks, I am sure, with all the 
conviction he possesses on anything. Practically his 
speech was a plea for the universal establishment of 
Churches, State regulation, State recognition, they 
all want ; State help they shall have. I don’t think Mr. 
Balfour is entirely incorrect in his diagnosis of a moder. 
tendency of Nonconformity, at least of Nonconformity 
of the richer and therefore less serious type. But | 
should have thought his speech was a very plain warn- 
ing of the perils of such a change of religious polity. 





THE RAILWAYS AND THE SUMMER TOURIST 
SEASON. ‘ 


S serving Devon and Cornwall; the Great Western 
A Railway maintains a_ splendid service to those 
regions alike in winter and summer, but they are 
putting on some new trains to the south-west for the sum- 
mer. A new limited express (first and third only) will run 
from Paddington to Plymouth without a stop (10.10 a.m. 
2.35 p-m.), and thereafter call at Devonport, Truro, Fal- 
mouth, Helston, St. Ives, and Penzance (5.10 p.m.). From 
July 22 a new train will run from Paddington to Exeter 
without a stop (10.50 to 2.15 p.m.), and thereafter serve 
Plymouth, Fowey, Newquay, and Falmouth. To these two 
Cornishmen up trains will correspond. The service to Mine- 
head and Ilfracombe is also improved. Besides the con- 
nection of long standing between the south-west and the 
north-west by the Severn Tunnel, a connection is now esta- 
blished between the south-west and through the G.W.R. 
and Great Central route to the Midlands and north vid 
Oxford. A new afternoon express is to run from Padding- 
ton to Weymouth (2.40—6.45), serving Wilts, East Somer- 
set, and Dorset. Some improvement will be made in the 
South Wales service, Tenby being brought within six 
hours of London. The company is also making great com- 
munications between the North-Western and (1) Bourne- 
mouth, (2) Dover, by Oxford and Reading. The West Mid- 
lands are well treated; besides putting another non-stop 
train each way between Paddington and Worcester, the 
company are giving Reading, Oxford, Worcester, Malvern, 
and Wolverhampton an evening express (6.15 p.m.), with 
a dining car. he only alterations affecting the Irish ser- 
vice seem to be improvements in the communication be- 
tween the South-western counties and Milford vid Bristol. 
The route to the North vid the Severn Tunnel receives 
some fresh expresses. 
The London and North-Western, like other companies, 
are going further in joining up the North and South; a 
new express from Liverpool and Manchester at 10-5 and 
10.30 a.m. respectively reaches the various Kent towns 
between 3.42 and 5.31. An express serving the Midlands 
as well as the North also makes its way to the Hampshire 
and Dorset coasts; another serves the extent of Sussex. 
The Scotch summer service remains much as in the last 
few years, 7.e., three trains leave about 10 a.m. for (1) 
Edinburgh, (2) por (3) Perth and Aberdeen. The 
usual summer 7.45 Highland Sleeping Express is put on, 
leaving the 8 p.m. to be used entirely by pen + for 
arts of Scotland not served by the main Highland line. 
here will be two midnight trains (11-35 and 11.50), the 
former for the East and the latter for the West of Scotland. 
This differentiation of East and West services is partly 
carried out in the up trains. A great number new 
expresses is assigned to the North Wales, Central Wales, 
and Cardigan Bay services. There is but little alteration 
in the Irish services; travellers by Larne and Stranraer 
will be able to leave Belfast at 6.30 p.m. instead of 


5.30 p-m. 

The Great Northern are doing well with their Scotch 
expresses: The 10.0 a.m. from King’s Cross is to be dupli- 
cated, the earlier train “ceasing to call” at Grantham and 
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York. Apparently it stops at Retford and Doncaster, but 
it will not take passengers for any place south of New- 
castle. This specialisation has been increasing the last 
few years. A train for Edinburgh, Perth, etc., through 
Harrogate is to leave King’s Cross at 11.25 a.m. Perhaps 
the chief new features are two sleeping trains leaving 
King’s Cross at 7.55 p-m. and Aberdeen 5.35 p.m. respec- 
tively. The down train is for Inverness and the West 
Highland line. An additional express will leave Edin- 
burgh at 2 p.m. and reach King’s Cross at 10.25 p.m. 

The usual summer expresses are to run to Hull for 
the Wilson Line Norway boat. Dining-car expresses each 
way between King’s Cross, Manchester, and Sheffield are 
to do the journey in four hours. Like other companies, 
the Great Northern is arranging through services from the 
Midland and Northern counties to Southampton, Bourne- 
mouth, and Weymouth. It is rapidly becoming a false 
generalisation that the shortest way from one end of the 
country to another is by London. The company is also 
running “Buffet-car Expresses” between Nottingham and 
Skegness, and is putting on fresh trains from the West 
Riding to the Norfolk sea coast resorts, as well as to Boston 
and Skegness. 

The London and South-Western are running extra 
trains to North and South Devon and North Cornwall. 
Thus a new train to Exeter leaves Waterloo ten minutes 
after the 11.10 to Ilfracombe; and an additional express 
will leave Exeter for Waterloo at 12.15 p.m. Generally 
speaking, new local trains radiate from Exeter and other 
places on the main lines in connection with the great 
through trains, but Ilfracombe has a new direct service, and 
trains will leave Waterloo at 10.40 a.m., reaching Ilfra- 
combe at 3.52. An early train léaves Ilfracombe (8.20) 
and, from the time-table, seems to run from Barnstaple 
(g.0) to Salisbury (12.12) without a stop; but it is incredible 
that it can dash through Exeter. Experience and a revised 
edition of the time-table will show. This interpretation is 
mle more plausible by the fact that a new exnress is duc 
to leave Exmouth at 11.55, reaching Waterloo at 3.52. 
There are certain alterations on the Bournemouth and 
Weymouth line. 

Perhaps it is not unnatural that the Midland should seek 
to bring home to the holiday-making public the great possi- 
bilities which the opening of Heysham Harbour has 
brought. Thus by a train, which will leave St. Pancras 
at 8.30 a.m. a man may catch the “ Manxman,” a turbine 
steamer, with room for 1,600 people, and reach Douglas 
shortly after 5 p.m. This steamer leaves Douglas for 
Heysham at 9.15 a.m. The Irish services from Heysham 
are as follows: Night services daily except Sunday in each 
direction between Heysham and (1) Belfast, (2) Dublin; 
and night service from Heysham to Londonderry on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, and the other way on Mondays. and 
Thursdays. The Scotch service is improved by splitting 
up the 9.30 a.m. train from St. Pancras into two portions— 
one for Edinburgh, and the other, leaving at 9.45, for 
Glasgow. There are also to be two trains instead of one 
going south. For the Highlands a new express will leave 
St. Pancras at 7.15 p.m.. with sleeping-cars, to Edinburgh, 
Perth, Aberdeen, and Inverness. Sleeping-cars and other 
through carriages will also run from the northern burghs 
in time to be attached to the 10 p.m. express from Edin- 
bureh for Carlisle and the South. 

Among “town to town” expresses we note through 
non-stop expresses between St. Pancras and Sheffield (9.45 
a.m) and from Leeds (3.45 p.m. to St. Pancras). The 
services between Bristol, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Birmingham, and the North are also improved. 

_The Midland are also imitating the new policy, by 
which a throueh connection is made between the Midlands 
and North of England and the South Coast “fetching 
a compass” about London. Thus the circuit will be by 
Hendon and Herne Hill for Kent, by Hendon and Woking 
for the South-Western line. If the Northern companies 
continue this policy of pacific penetration, perhaps even 
Tondoners may in time suck some small advantage 
thereout. ; 

The Great Eastern resume and improve on last sum- 
mer's service to the East Anglian watering-places. A new 
non-stop run from London to Felixstowe in 1 hour 51 
minutes is put on the time-table; the trains leave Liver- 
pool Street at 10.0 a.m., 1.56 p.m., and 2.25 p.m. Last 
years “non-stop” run from London to Yarmouth is re- 
peated (2% hrs.). Good services are arranged for Cromer, 
muneney, Lowestoft, Aldeburgh, and Harwich. A buffet- 
= express is also to run between Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cromer: also a 


good express service between Birmingh 
am and ve 
and these resorts is arranged. ’ ed 


The Great Central are also accelerating their ser- 
vices to (1) the Eastern counties, (2) Yorkshire and Lin- 
colshire coast, (3) North Wales, (4) Isle of Man and Black- 
pool. These expresses radiate chiefly from the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire towns, but we note that some through car- 
riages will be run from London to Scarborough on the 
10 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. trains. The company is also 
quickening the service between Newcastle, the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire towns, and Southampton and Bourne- 
mouth. 


So much concerning time-tables. There are no signs 
of the English railway companies being open to revolu- 
tionary ideas on such subjects as circular tours and other 
devices for pleasing the tourist. France is not unlike 
England in that its territory is leased out among several 
companies ; in France, however, a traveller can make up an 
itinerary taking in parts of the réseaux of more than one 
company and obtain a ticket for the circular tour at a re- 
duced rate. This is impossible in England, where, if your 
round journey falls to be taken on the lines of several com- 
panies, you can only take a succession of single-journey 
tickets for each stage. Some day, perhaps, a man will be 
able to go to Paddington and get a circular ticket, en- 
abling him to go to Oxford, thence to Chester, thence, per- 
haps, to Bangor and back to Manchester, go to Leeds and 
York, returning to London by East Anglia, at a rate lower 
than the single journey rate by 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. 
At present the utmost that the English companies will do 
is to give certain fixed circular tours, each within its own 
territory. Thus the London and North-Western Railway 
have a North Wales circular tour, some Lake District 
tours: the Midland have a Peak District circular tour; the 
North Eastern some circular tours ; even the South-Eastern 
and the Brighton lines have some ; the London and South- 
Western have some in Devon and Cornwall, as have the 
Great Western Railway, as well as in North and South 
Wales, the Valley of the Wye, and the Forest of Dean. 
There are also circular tours in Ireland, and the little Irish 
company bought up by the Midland give a short season 
ticket similar ‘to those offered by the Belgian and Swiss 
lines. This year it is possible, by the common action of 
different companies, to get more sweeping tours in Scot- 
land than any hitherto sketched out by any one company. 


The tourist ticket is the nearest approach that we have 
in England to a return ticket for third-class passengers, 
but the saving is not great. Thus a tourist ticket to 
Chester by the Great Western or London and North- 
Western is 29s., which is hardy less than the sum of two 
single-journey tickets. It is true that on a system so exten- 
sive as that of the Great Western a_ tourist ticket 
is as good as a circular tour, since there are usually six 
ways of getting to most places, and the company allow 
the tourist to go and return by any one of these, stopping 
at any interesting stations on the way. This facility not- 
withstanding, the tourist ticket is not as cheap as a return 
ticket in France (where, it is true, such tickets are not, 
except at holiday seasons, available for long periods) or 
Germany, where the usual period of availability is a month 

The Great Eastern, Great Central, and, to a less ex- 
tent, the South-Eastern and Chatham seem to give the 
traveller the cheapest tickets to seaside resorts without pen- 
ning him up in an excursion train. 

When an indictment is made against home railways, 
perhaps it should be remembered to their credit that they 
have fostered a neculiarly modern English custom—the 
week-end sojourn. “English” is here too narrow, as it is 
much encouraged in Scotland and Ireland. 

The shipping companies seem quite aware of the 
modern tendency to take a holiday by travelling. Thus 
the Wilson line have drawn several tours from London and 
Hull to Norway, ten days’ tours to Christiania from /3 
18s. 6d. to £11; others to Christiania, and thence overland 
to Bergen, with some cruising in the fjords near Bergen, or 
from Christiania to Stavanger by rail and the Bukn Fjord. 
Longer tours may be taken to Gothenburg, Stockholm, 
and St. Petersburg; thus such a tour for twenty-three 
days may be taken for £25, the voyage from Stockholm to 
St. Petersburg being made in the vessel of a Finnish com- 
pany, which calls at Hango in Finland. 


The Booth Steamship Company have arranged twentv- 
four to twenty-seven-day tours to Maderia at a cost of {18 
for first-class travel and subsistence. Their steamers start 
from Liverpool every ten days, and call at Havre, Oporto, 
and Lisbon. Passengers from the South of England can 
join them at Havre if they wish. The company have also 
planned a Portuguese tour, at prices varying from {10 to 
£18, so that tourists can visit Havre, Oporto, Cintra, 
Bussaco, and Lisbon. 
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THE GORDON BENNETT CUP. 


T is from quite a number of view-points that the annual 
race for the Gordon Bennett Cup may be wpproached, 
for the question by no means resolves itself merely into 
a joint opinion of the public on the one hand, contrasted 
with that of automobilists in unison on the other. As a 
matter of fact, there are automobilists who do not believe 
in motor-car racing at all; there are others who believe 
that it has its place, but that, so far as concerns the Cup 
contest, the conditions stand in some need of modification ; 
while even among those who range themselves in the 
category of out-and-out enthusiasts there are malcon- 
tents in France who wish to disestablish the Cup race 
and set up something which shall be more to their own 
material advantage. To the general public, perhaps, this 
great annual event, which draws many thousands of people 
from all parts of the world and excites the keenest inter- 
national rivalry among eight to ten different countries, 
presents itself as a mad spectacle, a sort of gladiatorial 
display with infinitely greater possibilities of fa:ality than 
even the arenas of ancient Rome. 

In automobile matters, however, facts are generally 
against the uninstructed portion of the British public, and 
it is sufficient to say that in not a single race for the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup has anyone been killed, and in only 
one instance has a driver been to the least degree hurt, 
while even he was walking about on the following day. 
This is much more than can be said of horse-racing, even 
on the flat, while, as for steeplechases, serious falls are as 
“ thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.” Parenthetically it may be remarked that the whole 
history of long-distance automobile racing in Europe shows 
an entire absence of fatal accidents, with the one serious 
exception of the memorable Paris-Madrid contest ; but for 
this the reason was not far to seek. The French Govern- 
ment took the organisation of that race into their own 
hands, with most disastrous results, whereas every race 
that has been run by the various international automobiie 
clubs, either singly or in conjunction, has been free from 
fatahty and has not even produced a broken arm. 

Up to now, of course, the continuance of automobile 
racing has been mainly with a view to the evolution of the 
perfect touring car, for until last year, at all events, the 
racer of one year has been the touring car of the year fol- 
lowing. Motors, axles, tyres, springs—every component 
part of the machine, in fact—have inevitably undergone 
tests in actual racing which could not have been secure.t 
in the ordinary way; asa result, these details have every 
one of them been substantially improved by the agency of 
strenuous competition and the desire of the manufacturers 
to maintain the lead in the constant struggle for inter- 
national supremacy. 

It may now be argued, however, that there is no 
longer any need for long-distance racing from this point of 
view, on the ground that there is to-day too material a 
difference between the racing and touring types of car 
respectively. Even if this contention be accepted as cor- 
rect, however, those by whom it is made are decidedly too 
prone to ignore the sporting value of a race for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup, or other international contests of 
a similar character, as also the services they have ren- 
dered in the furtherance of international comity. No one, 
for example, would have thought it possible five years 
ago that the “ Marseillaise ” would ever be played by Ger- 
mans at Berlin on the arrival of a French car at the 
winning-post, or that flowers would be strewn on German 
highways in the path of French competitors; yet these 
things happened in the Paris-Berlin race of 1901. No 
one, moreover, would have imagined that a French con- 
structor would have been congratulated by the German 
Emperor on German soil, as was the case last year at 
Homburg. 

This year’s race for the Cup, if held on French soil, 
none the less brought competitors from eight countries, 
and spectators from all parts of Europe and even from 


the United States. The number of touring motor-cars 
which assembled was so enormous that estimates of the 
total were all under the mark, no one deeming it possible 
that what proved to be the actual figures could be reached ; 
yet the octroi officials at Clermont-Ferrand reported that 
over five thousand cars passed through their hands. Of 
travellers by train and otherwise to this town alone there 
were eighty thousand. Figures like these are eloquent 
enough of the interest taken in the race, while it must 
be borne in mind that they would have been much larger 
but for the fact that the course was mountainous, and 
that the starting place was three thousand feet above the 
sea and eleven miles from the nearest railway. 

The race itself will remain long with all who wit- 
nessed it as a vivid impression of magnificent endurance 
and skill on the part of the drivers and of 
amazing efficiency as regards the cars. There were 
two hundred and fifty corners on the circuit, or 
a thousand in four rounds. As twelve cars 
finished and the remainder covered nine laps these 
corners were taken over fourteen thousand times! Surely 
these facts must be accepted as a tribute to.man’s physical 
and mental capacity in designing and in driving cars of 
such suppleness and power, capable of attaining, and being 
controlled at, every degree of speed from zero to a hundred 
miles an hour, and all within the limits of one ton! 

That France won was, if not a foregone conclusion, at 
any rate in accordance with expectation. Terribly close, 
however, was her escape from the onslaught of her neigh- 
bour Italy, two of whose cars finished second and third, 
while the other would undoubtedly have been first but 
for the fortuitous damage caused by a flying stone. As an 
illustration of the regularity of running of these cars, the 
Fiats, it may be mentioned that the one which came in 
second never failed for a single moment in any respect 
through over seven hours’ running on a 343 miles course, 
and that between its fastest and its slowest rounds there 
was a difference of eight minutes only. As for the victory 
of Théry on his Richard-Brasier car, coming in direct 
sequence to three others of the same kind, it marks a per- 
formance that can only be classed as epic. It is regret- 
able, of course, that England’s share in the result was not 
less inglorious, but we can at least claim the satisfaction of 
having been the only country besides France to finish with 
a complete team, whereas Italy had two, Germany two, 
and Austria and America but one each. 


C. L. FREESTON. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON COTTON. 
To the Editor of THE SPr AKER. 


S1r,—I can assure Sir Vincent Caillard that I have no 
desire to reflect on the honesty of intention of tariff re- 
formers. As to their methods, they have to bolster up a 
certain foregone conclusion by facts and figures. This 
conclusion does not square with certain other facts and 
figures. They are therefore compelled to pick statistics 
which suit them and ignore other statistics which tell 
against them. Even so, they are not justified in saying 
that a trade of £31,000,000 is more important than a trade 
of £42,000,000. Four-sevenths of any sum is larger and 
therefore more important than three-sevenths. To state the 
opposite is neither English nor arithmetic, and is culpably 
misleading. 

If the Tariff Commission meant to say that the markets 
of British possessions would be at some future date the 
most important, why did they not say so? What they did 
say was: “ Those in British colonies [I presume they meant 
the British Empire outside the United Kingdom] are the 
most important and show the greatest increase.” 

I have dealt with the relative importance. Do they 
show the greatest increase? By picking the years 1892-94 
as a starting point and comparing with 1901-03, the Tariff 
Commission have been able to show a slightly greater in- 
crease to British possessions. Sir Vincent Caillard cavils 
at the use I made of a Tariff Commission table because 
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that table was incomplete. As he is so hard to satisfy, 1 
have made a table for myself, which includes the whole 
trade for the years mentioned in it. 

ExPorR1 OF CoTTON MANUFACTURES. 


1885-87. 1902-04. Actual = lucreese 


inerease. per 

Million £. Million Z. Milliong. — cent. 
Foreign countries... 40°3  «. 45 oS on - 1095 
British possessions. 286 ... 316 .. 30 .. 15 


These figures are not put forward as in themselves con- 
clusive of greater increase of trade to foreign countries. 
A careful study of the figures has convinced me that no 
strong case can be made, either on one side or the other, 
and that the Tariff Commission are merely “throwing dust 
in the eyes of the public” in stating that the markets to 
British possessions show a decidedly greater increase. _ 

Perhaps Sir Vincent Caillard would reply that | still 
leave out of account the statement that “British colonial 
markets are capable of almost indefinite expansion.” At 
present our self-governing colonies buy less than £1,000,000 
of cotton goods from foreign countries. There is not much 
to gain in them at present by preferential trade, although 
I acknowledge the great benefit of Canadian preference. 
The real point is, however, that if our self-governing 
colonists are to remain actuated by the firm determination 
the Canadians profess to protect their own industry against 
ours, the “indefinite expansion” can never take place. 

As to profits, Sir Vincent Caillard has evidently not 
read the report he signed. In paragraph 76 are given the 
profits and losses of Oldham limited companies for twenty- 
one years. The figures show that the net profits of the 
decade 1885-94 for an average of eighty-nine companies 
were under £700,000, and for eighty-five companies in the 
decade 1895-1904 were £1,500,000. Surely twenty-one years 
include two decades, and f1.s00,000 is greater than 
£700,000. 

I need not labour the point of whether the number 
of spindles and looms or the weight of cotton used is the 
better test of progress. It is the spindles and looms which 
give employment. A spindle may consume 5 lb. or 150 lb. 
of cotton in a year, and may give a better result on the 
former than the latter. To anyone who knows the cotton 
trade the matter is beyond controversy. 

It is suggested, however, that we have worked more 
short time, particularly in 1904. Other nations are sup- 
posed to always work full time and dump their surplus 
abroad. Clearly, if that were the case, they would have 
increased their export at our expense in such a year as 
1904. They did nothing of the kind. From which, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, we may conclude (as, 
indeed, is generally acknowledged) that many of our foreign 
competitors also worked short time in 1904. 

Sir Vincent Caillard asks why I question the home 
trade figures. According to him they can “be confidently 
affirmed to be correct.” Again he has not read his 
report. In paragraph 1,138 it is stated that the home trade 
manufactures are assumed to be of the same value per lb. 
as the exported manufactures. It is highly improbable that 
they are of the same value. Again, the cotton used is 
based on Ellison’s tables. Ellison’s figure for 1904 is only 
a guess, because no one knows how much mill stocks were 
depleted in 1904. 

Sir Vincent Caillard assumes that Protection is the 
cause of the increase of exports of protected countries. 
Are there not other reasons? Protection has had nothing 
to say to the progress of India in cotton spinning, and she 
has been hampered by famine and currency difficulties. 
And if Protection be the cause in other countries, why are 
they still so far behind? Why are the exports of cotton 
manufactured goods per head of population in the United 
Kingdom so much greater than in Germany with moderate 
Protection, greater in Germany than in France with higher 
Protection, greater again in France than in the U.S.A. 
with still higher Protection, and greater once more in the 
U.S.A. than in Russia with the highest Protection of all? 

It is unnecessary to pursue the matter further, except 
that I must deal with the “untruth” attributed to me. I 
stated that owing to the cheapness of our mills we could 
sell yarn to Germany and France cheaper than they could 
spin for themselves. That is literally true. Sir Vincent 
Caillard twists this into making me say that we can sell 
yarn on their markets (i.e., with the tariff added) cheaper 
than they can spin themselves. As a matter of fact, the 
latter statement is true to the extent of £3,000,000 a year ; 
but it is not what I said, for I was arguing the question of 
competing with them in neutral markets. To twist an 
opponent's words into something he did not say and then 


to accuse him of telling an “untruth” is a contemptible 
form of controversy.—Yours, etc., 
ALFRED EMMOTI?t. 
House of Commons, S.W. 


July 12, 1905. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me space 
to reply, as briefly as 1 can, to Miss J. E. Williams's letter 
in your last issue. | think she has mistaken my contention, 
which was not that history cannot be made interesting to 
large classes, but that the kind of teaching which makes 
the subject interesting seldom comes, to men at all events, 
by the light of nature. The cause may be a lack of intelli- 
gence, but I think it is really a want of method, 
and my point was that Sir Oliver Lodge does not 
help us to find that method. I quite agree that 
it would be an excellent thing if note-books could 
always be carefully corrected and examination papers 
done a second time. My point was that a conscientious 
master already has so much necessary paper-work in con- 
nection with his teaching that it is practically impossible 
for him to add to it. Much of it, I admit, is test-work, which 
under more favourable conditions could be dispensed with ; 
but I do not think that these favourable conditions often 
prevail at public schools for boys. I fear that a desire to be 
brief must have made me obscure. Miss Williams may 
think our labour unnecessary, but I am sure she would admit 
that there is a point at which the greatest glutton for work 
becomes surfeited. We often nearly reach that point at 
examination time. By working at high pressure, early and 
late, we just manage to get through our allotted task: we 
could not double it without a miracle. 

I am far from denying that women have a greater 
natural aptitude for teaching than men, or that school- 
masters have much to learn from schoolmistresses. But 
our problems are not always quite the same. I fancy that 
girls take more kindly to learning than boys, partly because 
they have a higher standard of duty, partly because they 
are taught on a more rational system and are not disgusted 
with knowledge at the age of seven or eight by being 
forced to specialise on Latin and Greek grammar, and 
partly because their distractions are less absorbing. Masters 
(and they exist at all schools) who offer themselves for 
botanical or ye ory rambles do not appreciably empty 
the cricket or football fields, not because they are deficient 
in capacity or devotion but because the boys don’t care to 
come. 

May I point out in conclusion that I did not question 
the value of technical education? I merely wondered who 
was to pay for the expert mechanics recommended by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. I am sure that the parents won’t; and the 
increasing difficulty of attracting the best men into the teach- 
ing profession makes one doubt the wisdom of docking 
masters’ salaries. The financial question is a really serious 
one. It is often overlooked by reformers, and I quoted 
this is as an instance in point.—Yours, etc., 


G. F. BRApDBY. 


TRADES UNIONISM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—Two hundred and five members of the House of 
Commons voted last week against the Government in 
favour of a resolution, proposed by Captain Norton, that 
the grievances of Post Office servants should again be in- 
vestigated, and this time by a Parliamentary Committee. 
The division means two things: one is that Captain Norton 
and a large minority of the House would deprive the Crown 
of the power of nas the wages of its servants and hand 
it over to an assembly whom they help to elect; and the 
other is that in this assembly a single section of these ser- 
vants can almost command a majority. 

Whether the pay in the Post Office is too low is not 
the point of most importance, and it is one which cannot 
be settled by abstract justice. Many people think that to 
drive an express train without stop from Paddington to 
Plymouth requires a greater capacity, intellectual and 
physical, than that which is needed for telegraphing mes- 
sages, but quality of work done is nowhere a standard of 
remuneration. The real standard is power—how much can 
you get? It is foolish therefore to quarrel with the Post 
Office telegraphists because they demand {£4 a week. If 
they can compel us to give them {5 they are justified. 
But it is really a very serious question whether men in the 
employ of the State should be allowed to settle their own 
pay- The Post Office subordinates can reckon upon the 
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votes of 205 members of Parliament; the dockyards and 
arsenals, perhaps upon a hundred. The temptation where 
parties are evenly balanced to promise all that is asked is 
irresistible. Bribery, in fact, exists as unblushingly now 
as it did a hundred years ago, but to-day it is the candidate 
who is bribed rather than the elector. The dockyard mem- 
bers, as everybody knows who is behind the scenes, are the 
mere agents of the dockyard artificers, but they count in a 
division and cannot be disregarded. oe 

The increase in the number and power of State officials 
throughout the country during the last few years has been 
so great that it is high time we began to protect ourselves 
against them. In theory they ought to be disfranchised, 
not only because they control so large a part of the House 
of Commons, but because their vote is determined solely 
by personal considerations. Disfranchisement, however, 
no Prime Minister will ever dare to propose, and it would 
be urged unanswerably against it that if the servants of the 
State were deprived of their parliamentary votes, the ser- 
vants of borough corporations ought also to be deprived of 
their municipal votes. In fact, the domination of the 
municipal servant is more tyrannical than that of the post- 
man or telegraphist, and it is not uncommon to find in the 
address of a gentleman suing for the honour of a seat in 
a town council almost unqualified pledges to scavengers 
and dustmen, who at once betake themselves to him if 
they consider themselves hardly treated by foremen or the 
borough engineer. 

There are, however, two measures which the Govern- 
ment might take, and they would be most beneficial. One 
of them would apply only to the non-professional part of 
the Civil Service, excluding genuine craftsmen such as 
engineers and carpenters. From top to bottom this non- 
professional part, so far as wages and salaries are con- 
cerned, is the most wonderful chaos conceivable, hardly a 
streak of anything like reason being discernible in it. 
Half a dozen pages in Whitaker's Almanack are sufficient 
evidence, and it would be still stronger if the salaries in 
the provinces were given. It would then be found that the 
services of a clerk in Whitehall are considered to be worth 
as much money as those of the expert who has to build 
battleships and control two or three thousand workmen. 
Every office, from the Houses of Parliament to the Customs 
House, has its own peculiar scale. The authorisation of 
this scale rests with the Treasury, which knows little or 
nothing of the circumstances of each case. The constant 
tendency of each department is to ask for more, and, if it is 
sufficiently persistent, the Treasury has to give way. We 
can hardly wonder that telegraphists should be discon- 
tented and insubordinate when they see the advantages 
enjoyed by their neighbours, who apparently have no claim 
to them. The remedy for this state of things was sug- 
gested many years ago to the present writer by Sir R. 
Bromley, one of the ablest administrators the Crown has 
had the good fortune to secure. He served on the Bur- 
goyne Commission on the Irish famine. He then became 
successively Secretary to the Audit Office, Accountant- 
General of the Navy, and a Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital. His opinion, founded on wide experience, was 
that there ought to be one classification for the whole Civil 
Service, and that variation in the duties in different de- 
partments should be met by variation in the apportion- 
ment to each of different grades. In the Treasury, for 
example, more clerks of the first grade might be needed 
than in the War Office, and in the Post Office one first- 
grade clerk might be able to direct twenty or thirty in a 
lower grade, but all clerks of the same grade should re- 
ceive the same salary. There is no reason why tele- 
graphists and postmen should not be included in the 
scheme. The deciphering and transmission of telegrams 
1s not an art so technical that telegraphists are to be con- 
sidered as an entirely distinct order of beings, and they 
might be eligible for promotion into the class above them. 
Postmen and messengers might also be placed together. 
If Sir R. Bromley’s plan were adopted and the Civil Ser- 
vice were an organised whole, the parliamentary canvass 
which is now so demoralising would, at anv rate partially, 
cease, and a stop would also be put to the perpetual pres- 
sure on the Treasury for more money. An incidental ad- 
vantage would be that officers could be more easily trans- 
ferred. The allotment of grades should not be left to the 
Treasury, which has so many other important duties to 
perform, but should be handed over to a Commission which 
in time would become familiar with the whole service. 

_ . The second suggestion is that this Commission, sub- 
ject, of course, to control by the House of Commons, should 
determine salaries and wages. Mr. Belderson, speaking 
on behalf of the Post Office servants in the Times of Sep- 


tember 14, 1904, is in favour of the reference of these ques- 
tions and all grievances to standing Select Committees of 
the House of Commons, but they are always changing, and 
continuity of policy is indispensable. Moreover, no Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons could possibly make itselt 
acquainted with great masses of detail, nor could its mem- 
bers be trusted, if an election were imminent, to act with 
independence. Of course, no Commission, no machinery 
whatever, will be of any use if the Government is weak, but 
at the same time feeble knees may be strengthened. Some- 
thing, it is clear, ought to be done, for the agitation by the 
Post Office associations and unions is renewed and in- 
creases year by year. The cost of adopting all the sug- 
gestions of the Bradford Commission would be about a 
million annually, and we have no security that the con- 
cessions would be taken as final. The members of the 
House of Commons who would sanction the enormous in- 
crease in the Post Office estimate now demanded will, no 
doubt, vote for more the next time the screw is applied, and 
a week afterwards will not improbably be heard bewailing 
our national extravagance and the burden of taxation.— 
Yours, etc., 


Ex-CIvIL SERVAN’?. 


THE REVIEW OF MR. DOUGLAS’ SLADEN’S 

“SICILY” IN THE ISSUE OF MAY 27. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirk,—In this review, running over the column, only 
the last ten lines make any mention of my book. The 
rest “L. M. P.” fills with an exhibition of his ignorance, 
starting with the astounding information that Monte Pelle- 
grino is a rock towering ten thousand feet in air. I 
wonder your printer's reader allowed such an obvious im- 
possibility as a rock 10,000 ft. high to pass. Its height is 
2,065 ft. 

“OF the Norman in Sicily he says: “In his architecture 

. . there is an extraordinary combination of strength 
and vigour, of great massiveness and great energy. The 
forms he loves are ample, solid, and plain.” This is abso- 
lutely untrue of Sicilian-Norman architecture, which is 
Gothic, not Romanesque. Far from loving plainness, the 
Norman princes of Sicily covered their interiors with 
mosaics. 

Speaking of Palermo Cathedral, he says: “The mas- 
sive sarcophagi of polished granite, upheld by kneeling 
Saracen slaves, contain the dust of Norman kings and 
dukes.” These sarcophagi are porphyry, and contain the 
bones of King Roger, the Empress Constantia, and the 
Emperors Henry VI. and Frederick II. 

The orange trees of the cloisters cannot strike the be- 
holder—the Cathedral has no cloisters- 

To take up the whole review with rodomontade about 
Monte Pellegrino and its neglected church seems very 
unfair. 

Now for the ten lines “L. M. P.” devotes to my book: 
“Mr. Sladen, whose book on Sicily I am looking through, 
would, perhaps, have done well to make a little more of 
the Norman source of interest. I must confess that I do 
not quite see with what object his book has been written. 
It does not show that kind of knowledge and appreciation 
of the various artistic remains that Sicily is so rich in 
which would induce us to consult it on this account, and 
as a guide-book it is not, either as regards accuracy or 
fulness of information, in the same street with Baedeker.” 

This is untrue. It gives, literally, six times as much 
information as Baedeker. As regards accuracy, I quote the 
Manchester Guardian: “We have tested this dictionary 
in at least fifty different items, and found the information 
—which ranges from history, antiquities, architecture, folk- 
lore, local customs, ceremonies, and flowers, to kodaks, 
butter, and cheese—accurate, interesting, and _ briefly 
stated.” 

There is plenty of information in my book (especially 
on Norman remains) not given in any other English work. 
I was nine vears preparing it. As regards appreciation, I 
have scheduled every recorded monument in Sicily, prior 
to A.D. 1500, in my Elenco on pages 579-616, and des«ribed 
each in the body of the book.—I am, yours, etc., 

DOUGLAS SLADEN. 

32, Addison-mansions, Kensington, W., 

June 26, 1905- 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Sladen does not like my review. 
The misprint of “ten” for “two” thousand feet in the 
height of Pellegrino is certainly an absurd one. I suppose 


I must have passed it in the proof. The other mistakes 
orman buildings in Sicily 


Mr. Sladen rather overstates. 
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are a blending of three styles—Norman, Arab, and, Byzan- 
tine. The total result is more decorative than pure Nor- 
man, yet the Norman element is distinguishable and de- 
tachable and has all the Norman strength and vigour. It 
is about as much like a Japanese pagoda as it is to Gothic. 

Considering the purpose of my article, which was by a 
general description to convey to the reader some sense 
of this Northern strength and vigour among Southern 
scenery, I scarcely think that to refer to porphyry sarco- 

hagi as granite, and to the burial places of dukes and 
liens when they happen to contain only kings, emperors, 
and empresses is to commit a grave or inexcusable error. It 
is not such error as affects in any way my meaning and 
argument. 

I find no reference in my article to cathedral cloisters 
at all. Coming to Mr. Sladen’s book, I daresay it is true 
that it contains a great deal of information ; but information 
of what kind ? We do not, as Thoreau says, travel round 
the world to count the cats in Zanzibar, and I imagine that 
the first business of a good guide book is to distinguish the 
important from the unimportant. This, it appears to me, 
is what Mr. Sladen fails to do. The Manchester Guar- 
dian’s criticism, which lumps together antiquities, architec- 
ture, kodaks, butter, and cheese in a category of equal 
value, gives a fair idea of Mr. Sladen’s treatment. 

There are two periods in the history and art of Sicily 
which eclipse all others—the Greek period and the Nor- 
man, and of these the Greek is of far the most import- 
ance. It would indeed be impossible to over-estimate the 
significance and value of the Doric temples of Sicily. Yet 
Mr. Sladen allots to the temple of Secuta, in itself well 
worth a journey from England to visit, fourteen lines. And 
the other temples are given about the same space. 

This lack of discrimination pervades the whole book. 
To Mr. Sladen one fact is as important as another. Butter, 
kodak, or Doric temple, it is all the same to him. Industry 
he possesses, but discrimination he lacks. And, lacking 
this, his nine years’ industry have resulted in a work which 
in my opinion justifies my criticism of it.—Yours, etc., 


bo oe Ws 





POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


1.—WATER, 


“ ELL me what hath water done ?” 
‘*From highest mountains it has run 
And found a way to distant seas 
And all the time flowed on with ease, 
Shining like queens who love to please.” 


‘** Say, what else hath water done ?” 

‘It hath soared up toward the sun 

And piled cloud-ranges in the air, 
Shaped city, ship, or white steed there— 
Forms all as bright as queens are fair.” 


‘* What hath water done beside?” 
‘**Cleansed the hands we fain would hide, 
Made soiled faces fit to kiss : 

And water’s crowning work it is 

When tear-washed hearts recapture bliss.” 


IIL—SHOES AND STOCKINGS OFF. 


ARE feet, bare feet, 
Lovers of the dew, 
Pleased by the wet moss greatly, 
Pleased by the shell-strewn shore, 
Pleased by the lawn grass too 
Yet 
More by a golden floor. 


Bare feet, bare feet, 

Every day bless you, 

Walk near the fountains stately, 
Walk in the pebbled stream, 
yg *neath the calm waves blue 


Dream there a mermaid’s dream. 


Oh, fare sweet, my bare feet 
Like lovers two and two ; 

Lead me for ever where there 
Of shoes is known no need ; 
For I have ne’er met care there, 
Where I with you might speed ; 
Lead me because I love you, 
Love you, my sweet bare feet— 
Then still I'll sing above you 
And you shall still fare sweet. 


IIl.—TONGUES. 


ONGUES there are that naught can say ; 
Tongues there are that run away ; 
Tongues that lure the fairies nigher ; 
Tongues that set the world on fire ; 
Bad's the tongue that rules his master ; 
Such lead ever to disaster. 


Early make your tongue obey ; 

Always know what it will say ; 

Bid it say what you think best, 

Hold it in for all the rest: 

Fairies ban all tittle-tattle, 

Wise men shun the tongues that rattle. 


Neither dumbness nor yet noise 

Makes a paradise of life ; 

Nor wise nor foolish can rejoice 

Where a bitter tongue is rife ; 

But friendly tongues with gentle speech, 
Morning, evening, or at noon, 

Or ’neath the tender silent moon, 

Will ofttimes help their owners reach 
Bliss that feels like fairyland, 

Or where the angels hand in hand 

Pace the gardens of delight 

Or coast round clouds at evening bright. 


1V..-_DAYS AND NIGHTS, 


IKE a king from a sunrise land, 
In fair ship sailing, 

With banners salt winds expand 

And pennons trailing, 
With wealth untold and a mind unknown, 
And a power to love and make friends of his own, 
And a power to leave those he likes not alone, 

Each new day comes to me— 
Like king from far east sailing 

Over the sea. 


In a barge with golden trappings 
For queen prepared, 
And against the cold rich wrappings 
And furs deep-haired, 
To lands afar, by a force unguessed, 
Where the face reveals what hides in the breast 
And by doubt of another no heart is distressed, 
Some nights have carried me. 
Like queen that homeward fared 
Over the sea. 


O heart, be true and strong, 
That worth make thee each day’s best friend, 


Then thou the hours of dark shalt spend 
Out there where is no wrong. 


T. Sturce Moore. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
BOOKS. 


I. 


(« HAVE not read this author's books and if I have 

read them I have forgotten what they were 
about.” These words are reported as having been 
uttered in our midst not a hundred years ago, publicly, 
from the seat of justice, by a civic magistrate. The words 
of our municipal rulers have a solemnity and importance 
far above the words of other mortals, because our muni- 
cipalrulers more than any other variety of our governors 
and masters represent the average wisdom, tempera- 
ment, sense, and virtue of the community. This general- 
isation, it ought to be promptly said in the interests of 
eternal justice (and recent friendship), does not apply to 
the United States of America. There, if one may 
believe the long and helpless indignations of their daily 
and weekly Press, the majority of municipal rulers 
appear to be thieves of a particularly irrepressible sort. 
But this by the way. My concern is with a statement 
issuing from the average temperament and the average 
wisdom of a great and wealthy community, volunteered 
by a civic magistrate obviously without fear and with- 
out reproach. 

I confess I am pleased with his temper, which is 
that of prudence. ‘‘I have not read the books,” he 
says, and immediately he adds, ‘‘ and if I have read 
them I have forgotten.” This is excellent caution. And 
I like his style ; it is unartificial and bears the stamp 
of manly sincerity. As areported piece of prose this 
declaration is easy to read and not difficult to believe. 
Many books have not been read; still more have been 
forgotten. As a piece of civic oratory this declaration 
is strikingly effective. Calculated to fall in with the 
bent of the popular mind, so familiar with all the forms 
of forgetfulness, it has also the power to stir up asubtle 
emotion while it starts a train of thought—and what 
greater force can be expected from human speech ? But 
it is in naturalness that this declaration is perfectly de- 
lightful, for there is nothing more natural than for a 
grave City Father to forget what the books he has 
read once—long ago—in his giddy youth may be—were 
about. 

And the books in question are novels, or, at any 
rate, were written as novels. I proceed thus cautiously 
(following my illustrious example) because being with- 
out fear and desiring to remain as far as possible 
without reproach, I confess at once that I have not 
read them. 

I have not; and of the million persons or more 
who are said to have read them, I never met one yet 
with the talent of lucid exposition sufficiently developed 
to give me a connected account of what they are about. 
But they are books, part and parcel of humanity, and 
as such, in their ever-increasing, jostling multitude, 
they are worthy of regard, admiration, and com- 
passion. 

Especially of compassion. It has been said a long 
time ago that books have their fate. They have; and 
it is very much like the destiny of men. They share with 
us the great incertitude of ignominy or glory—of severe 





justice and senseless persecution—of calumny and mis- 
understanding —the shame of undeserved success. Of 
all the inanimate objects, of all men’s creations, books 
are the nearest to us, for they contain our very thought, 
our ambitions, our indignations, our illusions, our 
fidelity to truth, and our persistent leaning towards 
error. But most of all they resemble us in their pre- 
carious hold on life. A bridge constructed according 
to the rules of the art of bridge-building is certain of a 
long, honourable, and useful career. But a book as 
good in its way as the bridge may perish obscurely on 
the very day of its birth. The art of their creators is 
not sufficient to give them more than a moment of life. 
Of the books born from the restlessness, the inspira- 
tion, and the vanity of human mind those that the 
Muses would love best lie more than all others under 
the menace of an early death. Sometimes their 
defects will save them. Sometimes a book fair to see, 
may—to use a lofty expression—have no individual 
soul. Obviously a book of that sort cannot die. 
It can only crumble into dust. But the best of books 
drawing sustenance from the sympathy and memory of 
men have lived on the brink of destruction, for men’s 
memories are short, and their sympathy is, we must 
admit, a very fluctuating, unprincipled emotion. 

No secret of eternal life for our books can be found 
amongst the formulas of art, any more than for our 
bodies in a prescribed combination of drugs. It is not 
because some books are not worthy of enduring life, but 
because the formulas of art are dependent on things 
variable, unstable and untrustworthy, on human 
sympathies, on prejudices, on likes and dislikes, on the 
sense of virtue and the sense of propriety, on beliefs 
and theories that, indestructible in themselves, always 
change their form—often in the lifetime of one fleeting 
generation. 


Il. 


Of all books, novels, which the Muses should love, 
make a serious claim on our compassion. The art of 
story-telling is simple. At the same time it is the 
most delusive of all creative arts, the most liable to be 
obscured by the scruples of its servants and votaries, 
the one pre-eminently destined to bring trouble to the 
mind and the heart of the artist. After all, the 
creation of aworld is not a small undertaking except 
perhaps to the divinely gifted. In truth every novelist 
must begin by creating for himself a world, great or 
little, in which he can honestly believe. This world 
cannot be made otherwise than in his own image: it 
is fated to remain individual and a little mysterious, 
and yet it must resemble something already familiar to 
the experience, the thoughts and the sensations of his 
readers. At the heart of fiction, even the least 
worthy of the name, some sort of truth can be found— 
if only the truth of a childish theatrical ardour in 
the game of life, as in the novels of Dumas the father. 
But the fair truth of human delicacy can be found in 
Mr. Henry James’s novels ; and the comical, appalling 
truth of human rapacity let loose amongst the 
spoils of existence lives in the monstrous world created 
by Balzac. The pursuit of happiness by means lawful 
and unlawful, through resignation or revolt, by the 
clever manipulation of conventions or by solemn hang- 
ing on to the skirts of the latest scientific theory, is the 
only theme that can be legitimately developed by the 
novelist who is the chronicler of the adventures of man- 
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kind amongst the dangers of the kingdom of the earth. 
And the kingdom of this earth itself, the ground upon 
which his individualities stand, stumble, or die, must 
enter into his scheme of faithful record. To encompass 
all this in one harmonious conception is a great feat ; 
and even to attempt it deliberately with serious inten- 
tion, not from the senseless promoting of an ignorant 
heart, is an honourable ambition. For it requires some 
courage to step in calmly where fools may be eager to 
rush. As a distinguished and successful French 
novelist once observed of fiction ‘‘ C’est un art ¢rop 
difficile.” 

It is natural that the novelist should doubt his 
ability to cope with his task. He imagines it more 
gigantic than it is. And yet literary creation being 
only one of the legitimate forms of human activity has 
no value but on the condition of not excluding the 
fullest recognition of all the more distinct forms of 
action. This condition is sometimes forgotten by the 
man of letters who often, especially in his youth, is 
inclined to lay a claim of exclusive superiority for his 
own amongst all the other tasks of human mind. The 
mass of verse and prose may glimmer here and there 
with the glow of a divine spark, but in the sum of 
human effort it has no special importance. There is 
no justificative formula for its existence any more than 
for any other achievement. With the rest of them it is 
destined to be forgotten, without, perhaps, leaving the 
faintest trace. Where a novelist has an advantage 
over the workers in other fields of thought is in his 
privilege of freedom—the freedom of expression and 
the freedom of confessing his innermost beliefs— 
which should console him for the hard slavery of the 
pen. 


Ill. 


Liberty of the imagination should be the most 
precious possession of a novelist. To try voluntarily 
to discover the fettering dogmas of some romantic, 
realistic, or naturalistic creed in the free work of its 
own inspiration is a trick worthy of human perverse- 
ness, which, after inventing an absurdity, endeavours 
to find for it a pedigree of distinguished ancestors. It 
is a weakness of inferior minds when it is not the 
cunning device of those who, uncertain of their talent, 
would seek to add lustre to it by the authority of a 
school. Such, for instance, are the high priests who 
have proclaimed Stendhal for a prophet of Naturalism. 
But Stendhal himself would have accepted no limita- 
tion of his freedom. Stendhal’s mind was of the 
first order. His spirit above must be raging with 
a peculiarly Stendhalesque scorn and indignation. For 
the truth is that more than one kind of intellectual 
cowardice hides behind the literary formulas. And 
Stendhal was pre-eminently courageous. He wrote his 
two great novels, which so few people have read, in a 
spirit of fearless liberty. 

It must not be supposed that I claim for the artist 
in fiction the freedom of moral Nihilism. I would 
require from him many acts of faith ot which 
the first would be the cherishing of an undy- 
ing hope; and hope, it will not be contested, im- 
plies all the piety of effort and renunciation. It is 
the God-sent form of trust in the magic force and in- 
spiration belonging to the life of this earth. We are 
inclined to forget that the way of excellence is in the 
intellectual, as distinguished from emotional, humility. 


What one feels so hopelessly barren in declared pes- 
simism is just its arrogance, It seems as if the dis- 
covery made by many men at various times that there 
is much evil in the world were a source of proud and 
unholy joy unto some of the modern writers. That 
frame of mind is not the proper one in which to 
approach seriously the art of fiction. It gives an 
author—goodness only knows why—an elated sense 
of his own superiority. And there is nothing more 
dangerous than such an elation to that absolute loyalty 
towards his feelings and sensations an author should 
keep hold of in his most exalted moments of creation. 
To be hopeful in an artistic sense it is not necessary 
to think that the world is good. It is enough to 
believe that there is no impossibility of it being made 
so. If the flight of imaginative thought may be allowed 
to rise superior to many moralities current amongst 
mankind, a novelist who would think himself of a 
superior essence to other men would miss the first 
condition of his calling. To have the gift of words is 
no such great matter. A man furnished with a long- 
range weapon does not become a hunter or a warrior 
by the mere possession of a firearm. Many other 
qualities of character and temperament are neces- 
sary to make him either one or the other. 
Of him from whose armoury of phrases one in a 
hundred thousand may perhaps hit the far distant and 
elusive mark of art I would ask that in his dealings 
with mankind he should be capable of giving a tender 
recognition to their obscure virtues. 1 would not have 
him impatient with their small failings and scornful of 
their errors. I would not have him expect too much 
gratitude from that humanity whose fate, as illustrated 
in individuals, it is open to him to present as ridiculous 
or terrible. I would wish him to look with a large 
forgiveness at men’s ideas and prejudices which are by 
no means the outcome of malevolence but depend on 
their education, their social status, even their profes- 
sions. The good artist should expect no recognition of 
his toil and no admiration of his genius, because his 
toil can with difficulty be appraised and his genius 
cannot possibly mean anything to the illiterate who, 
even from the dreadful wisdom of their own evoked 
dead have, so far, culled nothing but inanities and 
platitudes. I would wish him to enlarge his sym- 
pathies by patient and loving observation while he 
grows in mental power. It is in the impartial practice 
of life, if anywhere, that the promise of perfection 
for his art can be found; not in the absurd 
formulas trying to prescribe this or that particular 
method of technique or conception. Let him 
mature the strength of his imagination amongst 
the things of this earth which it is his busi- 
ness to cherish and know; and refrain from call- 
ing down his inspiration ready made from some 
heaven of perfections of which he knows nothing. 
And I would not grudge him the proud illusion that 
will come sometimes to a writer, the illusion that his 
achievement has almost equalled the greatness of his 
dream. For what else could give him the serenity 
and the force to hug to his breast as a thing delightful 
and human, the virtue, the rectitude and sagacity of 
his own City, declaring with simple eloquence through 
the mouth of a Conscript Father : ‘I have not read this 
author’s books and if I have read them I have forgotten 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

EAD and shoulders above all novels of travel 
stands Lavengro—just as its author (‘‘ Six-foot- 
three”) stood head and shoulders above most travel- 
lers. But of Zavengro, the most audaciously and un- 
flaggingly romantic book that I know, there is now 
nothing to say. It zs, and there’s an end. Lavengro 
is Lavengro. Like life, it has no symmetry, no order 
save progression. It begins and goes on, and by-and-bye 
finis comes, not because anything definite has happened 
in the story (it is just getting peculiarly interesting), 

but because a closuring whim seized the author. 

That probably is how a novel of travel ought to 
behave ; but in our day who is there to write it? For 
not only are the conditions of existence becoming more 
formal, and such impulses as drove Borrow out into 
the world rarer and more difficult to obey, but the 
globe itself is contracting. The wider world is known 
and docketed, and every English road that one would 
turn down has just had its mystery and freshness 
ravished from it by a clay-souled, iron-hearted, un- 
romantic motorist. The footpaths remain, it is true, 
but where is the road? The footpath is for shy moods, 
the road for romance. So long as motorists rush in where 
men of temperament are meditating setting a tentative 
foot, so long will the spirit of Zavengro be mute. 
I cannot conceive of Borrow setting out with his 
knapsack and stick to-day; indeed, I cannot conceive 
of Borrow living in this day at all. He seems to me 
to belong to a more remote past than many an earlier 
man—than Dryden and Pope, for example. As for 
Walpole, one might meet him any day, although he 
knew Garrick ; but Borrow is prehistoric. 

A large part of the world, of course, still remains, 
but it is no longer virgin. Mr. Kipling was the motor- 
car here: a literary Panhard ; it was he who scorched 
hither and thither about the earth, collecting the fine 
edge with his daring genius, and making it impossible 
for others to be the first. To be the first—I believe 
that much of the secret lies there. Your romantic 
wanderer is such a shy bird, so easily daunted, that 
often if he cannot be the first he will not play at all. 

So much for modern conditions. The spirit of 
Borrow is rare too: his independence, his rebellious- 
ness, his carelessness of creature comforts, his disre- 
gard of to-morrow. We are getting increasingly 
unlike this. He had no ties, or at any rate he allowed 
no ties to hamper him. English literature has no other 
author so free and lawless. The ordinary writer of a 
book of travel to-day knows when he will start, where 
he is going, and when he must return. Other people’s 
holidays (that dull consideration) may depend on his 
return. Take Mr. Belloc, for example. Mr. Belloc a 
few years ago said he would walk to Rome. But 
when he got to Rome he had to jump into a train and 
come bustling back to England, home, and duty. He 
made a very good book of his travels—one of the most 
vivacious and vivid books of the past five years—but 
think what a book he might have made if he had had no 
time limit. To begin with, he would never have walked 
to Rome at all; he would have started out for Rome 
and have wandered heaven knows whither. Perhaps he 
would be wandering still. Borrow’s way was the right 
way ; to throw, as it were, the laces over one’s boots’ 
neck. But who does it now? Who could do it for 
more than a few days? The words poste restante 


entered not into Borrow’s life, whereas most modern 
wanderers are riveted to them. 

There is no other book at all like Zavengro, in 
spite of a fashion for Borrow which were it a fashion 
for any less individual writer would have produced a 
harvest of imitations. But the best is rarely imitated : it 
is the derivative of the best that breeds so fast. Yet 
Mr. Meredith could, I believe, have written a wonderful 
first-person-singular romance of the road as distinct 
in its way as Lavengro. Both men are intellectual 
aristocrats; both are humorists and lovers of the green 
earth ; both are fascinated by the human comedy. 
But that is the end of the resemblance. 
had no Olympian wit; no delight in the comic 
drama of sex; no eye for a countess or a 
Clara Middleton; no time to be bothered by the 
doubts of a Willoughby Patterne. Mr. Meredith, had 
he lacked these engaging interests (but it is not of 
course really thinkable), would have written, I fancy 
only romances of adventurers. van Harrington is, 
often no more: the humours of the road are thick in it. 
Harry Richmond, when Harry is among gipsies and in 
the German principality with his adorable father, is 
within hailing distance of Zavengro. The books of 
both writers have the romantic spirit ; through the 
books of both blows a royal wind. Literary artists 
can produce atmosphere ; but only the great writers 
can create a breeze. 

I wish that Mr. Meredith had given us even some 
first-person-singular travels of his own. How good 
they would be! He certainly could have written the 
best go-as-you-please narrative of romantic humours of 
any one of our time; and Stevenson, I imagine, the 
next. Stevenson, indeed, did it in a small way twice— 
in his /n/and Voyage, and better still in his Travels with 
a Donkey; but he did not dip far enough in the busi- 
ness. Like Mr. Belloc, he had to come home ; and like 
Mr. Belloc,he started out to make a book. There must 
not *be intention to that extent; adventures must 
happen. But the 7ravels with a Donkey is a charming 
work, and it will be read, | always think, as long as 
anything its author wrote ; longer, that is, than his 
stories. 

I wish that Hazlitt had been in a position to 
wander fancy-free and write about it. He would not 
have been the ideal traveller—he carried too many 
prejudices and heats in his knapsack—but he would 
have been a very good one. Excellent sinewy records 
would have come from his pen, of towns and scenery, 
of bagmen and innkeepers. Cobbett, who was not 
unlike Hazlitt in many respects, might, had he taken 
agriculture and politics a little less seriously, have 
made the Rural Rides a vastly fine thing. And it is a 
thousand pities that Arthur Young, with all his instinct 
for travel and his opportunities, had so few juices. He 
actually calls the French a dull people—the French of 
the country, too! 

Although English literature has several fine books 
by romantic nomads, the books of this kind that it 
does not possess are equally conspicuous. Considering 
the Englishman’s roving nature, how small a space on 
our shelves does this branch occupy! Travels, of 
course, we have in abundance, and very good ones ; 
but romantic novels of the road, how few. To some 
extent Zom Jones may be called one; David Copper- 
field is another ; Kenelm Chillingly a third ; and I have 
mentioned Evan Harrington and Harry Richmond 
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But these go only a short distance; they become 
symmetrical: novels pure and simple. Herman 
Melville, except that he wrote of the sea and not the 
road, is nearer the ideal. We may say that 7ypce 
and Omoo are romantic novels of the highway of 
water. They are in the first person singular; they 
have no form; they recount one adventurous 
nomad’s chances. To America we must go also 
for the English picaresque novel of the highest 
quality— Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain has much 
of the true nomad spirit; but in his personal 
narratives he lacks romance, and is perhaps too quick 
to see what is comic. Borrow’s grave, slow humour 
is more to the point in such a business ; but not even 
he could have improved Huckleberry Finn. That 
stands alone in its own way as surely as Lavengro in 
another. 

The nearest thing to Borrow in our own time— 
but totally distinct, and owing, I am convinced, nothing 
to it—is Mr. Hudson’s Purple Land: a truly romantic 
adventurous book, written in the first person singular, 
as all such should be, and filled with a fine free gust of 
life. It is twenty years since this book was first 
published, to fall, so careless are we of the best, 
almost dead from the press. A few months ago 
it was reissued again, with what success I know not 
In its second form it lacks a chapter and certain 
passages, and I prefer the original ; but no one coming 
to it afresh (and how I envy those that can) would be 
conscious of any loss. The country in which Mr. 
Hudson’s hero—who may or may not be himself, but 
is probably more himself than anyone else—wanders 
is the Banda Oriental, through which, among peasants 
and soldiers, robbers and assassins, Spanish gentlemen 
and dark beauties, he manages the paces of his 
romantic English temperament. Now and then they 
are too much for him, but he records his failure without 
false shame. Few modern novels have so much indi- 
vidual character as this, and I know none richer in 
imagination. Wanting symmetry and the allurements 
of the consecutive story, it cannot, I suppose, ever 
be popular ; but it is the real thing, and what gives it 
to my mind additional charm is that throughout one 
hears in the distance of the night the whinnying and 
stamping of horses. Mr. Hudson writingin his own 
person is more reflective, more gentle and wistful than 
the hot-headed Richard Lamb, the narrator of the 
adventures of the Purple Land; yet one cannot read 
his Hampshire Days and his Nature in the South Downs 
without realising (remembering the Purple Land and 
Ei Ombu) that here is a writer who, if any there be at 
this moment, might write the new first-person-singular 
romance of the English road. Perhaps he will do so; 


perhaps he is doing so. E. V. Lucas. 





THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 
THE Marquis’s Erg. By G. F. Bradby. London: Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 
Tuts book is a great advance upon Joshua Newings. Mr. 
Bradby again works upon a fantastic idea, but whereas in 
Joshua Newings the fantastic idea was a mere excuse for 
fun, it is used in this case as an instrument of satire, and 
to effect a reductio ad absurdum of something essentially 
absurd. This, no doubt, is the proper use of fantastic 
ideas in literature. Some idea or institution grows up so 
gradually among us, or is so universally applauded, that 
we take it for granted. It is part of reality for us. It is; 
and therefore we assume that it is right. The satirist, by 


disengaging it from reality, as it were, by assuming some 
impossible state of things, and by showing us that idea 
or institution at work in this new impossible world, sud- 
denly opens our eyes to its absurdity. This was done by 
Mr. Anstey in Vice Versa, and it is very neatly done by 
Mr. Bradby in Zhe Marquis’s Eye. The proposition which 
he wishes to prove by his method of reductio ad 
absurdum is stated by St. Simon, the great French sur- 
geon, at the end of the book. “Eh bien, Nationalist, 
Pan-Slav, Boxer, Imperialist, all ze same zing! different 
manifestations of ze same degeneration of ze cerebral 
tissue under ze strain of nervous ‘excitement.” An Eng- 
lishman is ready enough to accept this definition of 
French Nationalism, because that Nationalism is not part 
of his own life or professed by men whom he meets in the 
street, and whose sanity he takes for granted. He does 
not take the sanity of Frenchmen for granted, and there- 
fore he is willing to believe that their patriotic excesses are 
mere hysteria. 

Mr. Bradby makes a little experiment upon an Eng- 
lishman, as a man of science might make one upon a 
rabbit, for the purpose of proving that Nationalism and 
Imperialism are but symptoms of the same disease. His 
period is the Boer War, his Englishman a youth called 
Percy Pattle, the only son of a devoted and widowed 
mother, well off, and so adaptable that he takes 
the colour of all his surroundings. Like his 
mother, he is mildly religious, and has never given 
her a moment’s anxiety; like the rest of the in- 
habitants of the suburb in which he lives he becomes a 
patriot cn the outbreak of the Boer war, joins the local 
Volunteers and even thinks of volunteering for the front. 
He also falls in love, and his patriotism and his love 
together make him suddenly and painfully aware of his one 
great physical defect. His eyes are of different colours, 
one blue grey, the other hazel, and he fears that this 
irregularity may disqualify him both as a soldier and as a 
husband. At the suggestion of an aunt he goes to Paris 
to see whether St. Simon can do anything for him. St. 
Simon persuades him to submit to an operation by means 
of which the eye of the young Marquis de Camembert, an 
impecunious Anti-Semite, Nationalist, and vrveur, is sub- 
stituted for his own hazel eye. The Marquis’s eyes happen 
to match ,Pattle’s blue eye. The Marquis is badly in need 
ot money, and for other reasons is ready to sell his eye for 
a thousand pounds. The operation is successfully per- 
formed, but has an unexpected result. It infects Pattle’s 
brain, periodically with the Marquis’s opinions and 
behaviour. Pattle is sometimes provoked to unnatural fury 
at the sight of a Jew and even at the sight of the British 
flag. He comes home when the English patriotic frenzy is 
at its height, and he behaves like a patriot, only unfortu- 
nately, sometimes like a French patriot. He also conducts 
his affair of the heart with the enterprise of the Marquis, 
and he treats his mother’s cousin, the Bishop, as the Mar- 
quis has been wont to treat his own uncle, the Cardinal. 
The situations thus produced are contrived with much 
ingenuity and developed with great spirit. Some of the 
characters, as, for instance, the platitudinous Bishop and 
an Imperialist curate, are drawn from the life, and the satire 
is the more convincing because the persons satirised are 
not unkindly treated. The curate is absurd, but he is not 
a bad fellow; and Mr. Bradby artfully tempers his satire of 
English Imperialism with a satire of French Nationalism 
no less severe. Pattle as a Nationalist is no wiser than 
Pattle as an Imperialist. The difference is only one of 
national temperament and conditions. But Pattle blindly 
indulging his Nationalist instincts in an Imperialist suburb 
is a very amusing figure, and every complication which the 
situation produces is a new demonstration of the absurdity 
of both forms of hysteria. 

There is a certain clumsiness in the machinery of the 
book. Mr. Bradby is in rather too much of a hurry to 
reach his main situation to spend much of his invention 
upon the means by which he reaches it. In fact, the 
earlier chapters are the weakest. Also the satire would 
have been more forcible had Pattle been of a more decided 
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character before his operation. If, for instance, the Im- 
perialist curate had been the hero, if he had been infected 
with the Marquis’s Nationalism, Anti-Semitism, gallantry, 
and irreverence, the fun might have been still more fast 
and furious and the irony of the situation still more exactly 
illustrated. -Pattle shocks the Bishop by calling him 
vieux farceur; the words would have been still more 
shocking if used by a curate. Pattle bonnets a Semitic 
Imperialist ; but if the curate had done so, and if that 
Semitic Imperialist had been his churchwarden——. 
But it is easy and not very fair, perhaps, to suggest im- 
provements to a book already written, and it must be a 
good book to stimulate a reviewers fancy in this way. 
The Marquis’s Eye is quite good enough as it is. 





THREE NOVELS. 
A MARRIAGE IN BurMaAH. By Mrs. M. Chan Toon. London: 
Greening and Co. 1905. 6s. 
NaAPOLEON’s Love Story. By Waclaw Gasiowzowski. Trans- 


lated by the Count de Soissons. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 1905. 6s. 


AT CLose Rance. By F. Hopkinson Smith. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


A Marriage in Burmah may be cordially recommended to 
The Speaker's readers. Maud Cardwell, an English 
middle-class girl, is introduced in London to Mr. Moung 
Gyaw, a clever young Burmese barrister, who is eating his 
dinners in the same Inn of Court as her brother, and she 
marries him because she is tempted by the unusualness of 
the match, and an income of over a thousand pounds a 
year. When the bride settles down to life at Rangoon 
she has to run the gauntlet of the English colony, which 
looks at her with cold and derisive eyes, and treats her as 
one who has committed an unpardonable offence. Mrs. 
Moung Gyaw soon discovers that her husband is “a native 
in every sense of that objectionable word, afraid of his 
superiors, domineering towards his servants, susceptible to 
the most unblushing flattery, extravagant to ostentatious- 
ness, mean beyond all meanness.” He is an extremely 
clever lawyer, and has a good native practice, but he is 
heavily in debt, and his weak, vain, and unstable nature 
never allows him to look his position squarely in the face. 
He has married a white wife “calculating on many 
advantages to accrue,” socially and professionally, and 
whatever love he has for her is as nothing compared with 
his own interests and his own self-indulgence. On the 
other hand, some of Moung Gyaw’s native intimates such 
as Chundera, the Bengal money-lender, and Moung 
Oung, an odious little native, also educated in England, 
are insolent and offensively patronising to the English 
bride, and she is not long in realising that her husband 
has deeply shocked native opinion by not marrying a 
Burmese woman. Till Chapter XII. is reached it would 
be difficult to say whether the English or the Burmese 
characters we meet behave with worse taste to Mrs. 
Moung Gyaw, but light breaks upon us in the scene where 
she is introduced to her husband’s relatives, to his old 
father, N. Kyaw Thoo, “a remarkable man of rare 
ability, just, honourable, and upright,” his mother, 
brothers, and his Burmese sisters-in-law. The picture of 
patriarchial family life is very charming, and we then 
perceive that it is quite unfair to the Burmese to regard 
Moung Gyaw as representative of native standards. He 
is typical of the Burman spoilt by contact with European 
civilisation. He has lost the virtues of his own people 
and has assimilated European vices along with the ideas 
that have turned his head. The story is a sad one, and 
the Englishwoman’s sufferings are told with such a 
variety of intimate details as to leave the impression of a 
narrative straight from life. The moral would seem to 
be that, even as it is impossible for an Englishwoman to 
rid herself of the inherited traditions of her breeding and 
moral culture and to adopt the less individual position ad- 
mirable in a Burmese wife, so it is unfair to place a Burman 

English people and to expect him to assimilate 
their standards. As for the half-way house of compro- 
mise between Eastern and Western ideas, it must lead to 


the destruction of the two racial ideals. Mrs. Chan 
Toon’s novel is both clever and sincere, and the book 
will excite feminine sympathy and feminine curiosity. 

Napoleon’s Love Story, for which a more fitting title 
would be Napoleon and Madame Walewska, is an admir- 
ably historical novel of society life in Warsaw during its 
occupation by the French, 1806-12. The translator tells 
us in his Introduction that the author, Waclaw Gasiow- 
zowski, is the leading historical novelist in Poland to-day 
after Sienkewich, and we can believe it, for his picture is 
painted with the brilliancy, ease, and sureness of a writer 
who has so thoroughly mastered his period, that his his- 
torical characters have become as intimate in the revela- 
tion of their thoughts and feelings as old friends. The 
heroine, Madame Walewska, is the personification of 
an exquisitely subtle charm, a charm in which sadness, 
aristocratic dignity, and a brilliant vivacity of spirit mingle 
to make the Polish woman, it is said, incomparably more 
bewitching than the women of any other nation. M. 
Masson, the historian of Napoleon’s love affairs, has given 
us good reason to believe that, so far as the great egoist 
was capable of a deep attachment to any woman, he felt 
for Madame Walewska greater devotion than for any of her 
rivals. It is established also beyond cavil that Madame 
Walewska’s object in trying to gain ascendancy over Napo- 
leon’s mind was to plead her country’s cause, and that she 
became his mistress only when urged by the chief. Polish 
patriots of the day, such as Myplachowski, the aged 
Speaker of the Diet. 

The novel opens with a series of very clever scenes, in 
which is painted the bewilderment of the superannuated 
Chamberlain, M. de Walewska, when, on Napoleon's 
arrival, the French courtiers, with Marshal Duroc and 
Prince Talleyrand, hasten to pay him and his wife their re- 
spects and command their attendance at a Court bail. 

M. de Walewska is not aware that his young and 
beautiful wife has the day before encountered the Em- 
peror on the Warsaw road, hailing him as the destined 
saviour of Poland, and the vain and decrepit old man con- 
cludes that Napoleon has singled him out as “a man of 
the old school,” and that his advice will be necessary for 
the reorganisation of affairs, after the late Prussian ad- 
ministration. Madame de Walewska is alarmed at the 
Imperial attentions, at the messages, invitations, and 
flowers brought by the Emperor's envoys; she tries to 
draw back from her false position, but her husband’s head 
has been turned by the honours paid him, and on all sides 
her worldly relatives press her into Napoleon’s arms. All 
fashionable Warsaw knows that Napoleon is showing her 
“unprecedented favour,” and though she rebuffs him at a 
Court ball and refuses to receive the messages brought in 
person by Duroc, her sister-in-law, the Princess Tablownow- 
ska, intrigues successfully to prevent her flying from 
Warsaw to her country estate. The author has succeeded 
well in his analysis of the confusion and despairing pride 
in the heart of this modest woman, when she receives 
Napoleon’s letters, and when the aged patriot, Malachow- 
ski, tells her that by the sacrifice of her name as a woman 
she may accomplish “more than all the blood poured 
out by the Polish legions in Italy.” When she finally 
consents, and falls into Napoleon’s hands, she is soon un- 
deceived. The scene in which Madame de Walewska is 
conducted by night to the Castle, and waits in the corridors 
and ante-rooms, under the curious eyes of the lackeys, 
the officers on guard, and the orderlies, is admirable in 
its atmosphere of the barrack-room brutality of the 
conqueror. Ornano, Napoleon’s Polish aide-de-camp, 
on guard at the Emperor’s apartments, recognises her 
under her veil, and tries unsuccessfully to save her, tell- 
ing her that she will be cast aside like all the other 
women, and that she is too weak to influence Napoleon 
even for a day. We are aware in this scene of the one 
artistic weakness of the novel—that the author is manag- 
ing the course of events, and skilfully arranging for strik- 
ing episodes. In this respect, Gasiowzowski’s work ‘s 
second rate, and does not approach that of the 
great Russian novelists. But the Polish author 
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in rank stands far above the modern English school 


represented by Stanley Weyman. The pictures of 
Napoleon’s brusqueries in the ball-room and his 
demeanour while quelling a mutiny of his starving 


soldiers in the camp at Ostrod are, we think, more 
natural than his sentimental passages with Madame de 
Walewska when she lives with him as his mistress, but we 
may add that all the scenes are clever, some impressive, 
and some, such as M. de Walewska’s respectful introduc- 
tion of himself to the Royal infant who is born to his wife 
after Napoleon has ordered her to return to her divorced 
husband’s roof, show a refinement of malice. The novel 
is One that cannot be neglected by students of Napoleonic 
literature, and as a brilliant historical romance it is alike 
picturesque and convincing. 

There is a distinct school of American short story 
writers, and Mr. Hopkinson Smith may claim to be one of 
its dozen leaders. Restricted somewhat in its range, for 
the American writer’s common sense, feeling of propriety, 
and deference to public opinion does not allow him to 
indulge his artistic temperament as freely as a Frenchman 
or Russian, the American short story impresses one by its 
nervous force, clever technique, and crisp, unconventional 
style. The first story in the book before us, “ A Night Out,” 
is merely a sketch of a railway journey against time in the 
teeth of a blinding blizzard, but it is a good illustration of 
the fact that human character is always interesting to the 
seeing eye by the detection of the slightest shades of its 
self revelation. A few disjointed commonplace sentences 
from a policeman’s talk, for example, by Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s impressionistic method, really tell us all there is 
to be told about the philosophy of life particular to police- 
men all the world over. So in the last sketch in the 
volume “A Pot of Jam,” a careful study of two universal 
feminine types, the sweet, patient Old Lady and the nag- 
ging Woman in Brown, the author conveys to us with a 
thoroughness almost uncanny the mental attitude from the 
cradle to the grave of these antithetical natures. The 
tragedy in this sketch is no trivial matter—the breaking of 
a pot of blackberry jam in the Old Lady’s basket 
being succeeded by the Woman in Brown seating herself 
aggressively and firmly upon her own basket of ham and 
butter sandwiches. These sketches are artistically much 
better than the more ambitious stories in the volume deal- 
ing with Italian life; but Mr. Hopkinson Smith is always 
clever enough to suspect when he is getting out of his 
depth before the reader has had time to become anxious. 


y. G. 





SEA YARNS. 

By John Masefield. 
Mathews. ts. 6d, net. 
In a small book of a little over a hundred pages Mr. 
Masefield gives us a dozen very dashing and racy little 
yarns, mostly of sea adventure, but several of land. For 
a young man, as one gathers he is, Mr. Masefield has 
seen a good deal of life. At sea, mixing with sailor men 
of all nationalities, tramping through America, and working 
odd jobs on farms, potboy in a bar in New York City, in 
hospital in Valparaiso, on board a steamer plying between 
St. James and the Havana, hanging round in ports in 
various parts of the world—such are some of the chance 
glimpses one gains incidentally of what seems to have 
been a fairly roving existence. Like most people who 
have been about a lot, the writer does not make much of 
his travels, and is more concerned with the things he has 
seen and heard than with any doings of his own. We 
imagine he must have had a good time. There is a 
humour, in the side glance with which he observes the 
always strange and often disreputable company in which 
he finds himself, which vouches for his own enjoyment. 
His sketch of the rapidly changing moods of “ Mac,” the 
young American, who runs amok regularly once a month 
when pay-day comes round, has this surreptitious fun in it. 

Most of the tales are sea “ yarns”; yarns that have 
done duty in many thousands of night watches, that have 
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become part, as it were, of the floating literature of the 
sea, and are not among the least of its wonders. Devils 
and witches, mermaids and pirates, blood and rum, form 
the elements of most of them. But they are told without 
heightening or sensationalism, in the dreamy drawl that 
sailors affect, and with their childlike _literalness. 
Sailors despise a vivid, showy style. They have practised 
narration so often that they have learnt to rely for con- 
viction on nothing dramatic, but on a patient sobriety of 
treatment. The object of their art is to lull doubt and 
attune their listeners’ minds to a willing acquiescence. 
Doubtless the surroundings help. - The murmur of the 
wash along the ship’s side chimes in with the monotony 
of the story and the mystery of the sea—solitude 
countenances its marvels. We suspect that Mr. Kipling, 
with his extraordinarily telling way of putting things, has 
rather spoilt our ear for real sailor talk. The talk of Mr. 
Kipling’s sailors is a thing that never was on sea or land. 
It is exciting and pictorial, which the real thing never is. 
Moreover, it is impregnated with deep-sea epithets and 
idioms to a degree that would make it quite unintelli- 
gible on board a ship. 

If the reader cares to know what sea language is like, 
let him open these stories at almost any page. Here, on 
the first page, is a specimen. “Now, by reason of the 
heat there "—this was at Trinidad, and I must explain 
that the sentences must not be read quick, but drawled 
very slowly, and rounded in the mouth with a long pause 
gt every full stop. “Now, by reason of the heat there, 
the folk of those parts—a lot of Spaniards mostly, 
Dagoes and that—they don’t do nothing but just sit 
around. When they turn out of a morning they get some 
yellow paper and some leaf tobacco, and they rolls what 
they call cigarellers, and sticks them in their ears like 
pens. That’s their day’s work, that is—rolling them 
yellow cigarellers. Well, then, they sit around and they 
smokes—big men, too, most of them—and they put 
flowers in their hats—red roses and that—and that’s how 
they pass their time.” This is the preluding and opening 
up of the yarn, and it is the sea style hit off to the life. 

One other scrap we are tempted to quote for the 


sake of the vague and childlike credulity there is 
iv it which is so redolent of the sea. “He said 
that there were some who believed in the white 


whale, though it was all folly their calling him the 
king of all the fishes. The white whale was nothing but 
a, servant, and lay low, ‘somewhere nigh the Poles,’ 
till the last day dawned. ‘ And then,’ said the old man, 
‘he’s a busy man raising the wrecks.’ When I asked 
him who was the king of all the fishes, he looked about to 
see that there were no listeners, and said, in a very 
earnest voice, that the king of the fish was the sea- 
serpent. ‘ He lies coiled,’ said the old man, ‘in the hot 
waters of the Gulf, with a gold crown on his head, and a 
great sleep upon him, waiting till the setting of the last 
sun. ‘And then?’ I asked. ‘ Ah, then,’ he answered, 
‘there'll be fine times going for us sailors.’ ” 

We think everyone who has talked confidentially with 
sailors will recognise the truth of that. 





SUMMER FICTION. 


A Nondescript Novel. By Harry Furniss. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 6s.) Mr. Furniss has forestalled any 
criticism of the form or style of his book by its title, and 
it sounds somewhat paradoxical to describe what is already 
announced by its creator as “nondescript.” Nevertheless, 
on the ground that creators are not always infallible we will 
try and give some account of this inconsequent and attrac- 
tive work. Alice in Wonderland comes into our mind as 
we read it, and we follow with something of the same 
pleasure the twists and turns of this will-o’-the-wisp sort 
of fancy. Poverty Bay is the home of a postman who is 
not a postman, but a curio-maniac, who delivers letters in- 
stead of squandering his money, and who will go off grouse- 
shooting in August; of an undertaker who writes panto- 
mimes, of an author who grows vegetables for a living, of 
a clergyman who reads “booky” terms into the funeral 
service, of a painter, a pianist, an actor, who have all been 
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ruined by the “middlemen,” and lastly of a ghost who is 
sold with its accompanying house to the teller of the story. 
They are all, more or less, connected with the plot, or 
rather with each other, for the plot is the least important 
part, and they bob up and down at intervals in a sort of 
“ semi-attached ” way. Mr. Furniss vents his very righteous 
wrath upon the “middlemen” who squeeze the coe ren 
out of young artists of every kind, and his repeated an 
vehement attacks are very welcome when one thinks how 
much young life and talent has been lost in this way. = 
description of a man who lives by his brain is extraordinarily 
vivid, and its accompanying illustrations are even more so. 
” stranger took off his head,” it runs, “and put it 
on kag He souched some nerve, and I was somebody else. 
A worn-out feeling of bodily exhaustion came over me i 
but my brain (at least the other fellow’s) was all activity 
and alertness. Then the brain took visible shape, that of 
a horse; it grew larger and larger, and I grew smaller. and 
smaller. I got up and took a long, ugly, powerful, —— 
looking whip down from the wall, and I went to that jorse 
and I whacked it till it got up. Then I harnessed it to 
an idea and started. . Whack! Wake up, old horse! 
I have an idea. Here, wake up! It’s all collar work I 
know (whack). Up, dear willing old cripple; your knees 
are bent and your legs are swelled, your shoulder is tender 
and galled, your wind is broken. . Only one hour 
more 5 oe 
The last illustration is called “Waiting for the 
Knacker,” which .is suggestive of the poor wretch’s 
fate. The book is very original, and if the same 
madness could be produced by a little more method it would 
rank much above the ordinary. As it is the illustrations 
are so fascinating that it is difficult to judge the rest quite 
on its own merits. 


Isidro. By Mary Austin. (London: Constable, 6s.) 
A tale of Spaniards and Indians in Alta California. The 
daughter of the Commandante Castro has been lost to him 
ever since her birth, sixteen years ago. He goes to the 
Padres to help him find her. The hero is young Isidro 
Escobar, who has been dedicated to the Church from his 
infancy and who sets out to enter the priesthood. On his 
way he meets a young Indian lad who becomes devoted to 
him and refuses to leave him. The Indian eventually turns 
out to be the long-lost heiress, and Isidro marries her to 
save her reputation from the scandal-mongers, who have 
seen how the “lad” was everywhere with him. Later on 
he finds a better reason for his punctilious generosity and 
Holy Church suffers accordingly. The story is very well 
written, the style incisive and virile, and yet, except in 
some places, it leaves us cold. There is something lack- 
ing ; we feel that it has been fined down at the cost of feel- 
ing and sentiment, and where the sentiment does occur 
we are hardly prepared for it, and it almost disturbs the 
steely, polished atmosphere of the book. It has form, but 
the form has not yet come to life. 


Maid Margaret. By S. R. Crockett. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) There are as many classes in 
books as in society, and, having consigned a book to its 
class, we proceed to find out its individual place therein. 
Maid Margaret is considerably “ above the salt,” but once 
there she is rather disappointing. A tale of the Douglases 
of the Black is suggestive of chivalry and romance, and 
round the Fair Maid of Galloway are grouped many ad- 
ventures and many deeds of prowess. The opening chapter 
is charming and full of humour, depicting the Fair Maid 
in a French convent much against her will—she 


“who had been the petted of great men and strong ever 
since I could remember. Tinkle, tankle went the great 
bells all over again. Never a bite, or a sup till half-past 
ten, when, while you eat in silence, they read to you out 
of the lives of the Saints—about the holy St. Brigida, after. 
wards martyred, who established the holy order of nuns 
and died in the hope of a better life. The which I judged 
to be an esperance noways over sanguine. For the good 
God knows she would have to travel fast and far, that same 


holy Bridget, to find a worse life than that rule conventual 
she established.” 


But release is not far off, and Margaret is carried back to 
Scotland to marry her cousin William Douglas, “My Lord 
High-Buckram-and-Iron, as I named him,” to keep the 
family estates together. Instead of courting his bride, 
William Douglas’s mind is full of politics, and his brother 
James, who could never withstand any woman, takes his 
place in the gentler art. The brothers meet, and William 
with stern generosity, foreseeing his own early doom, 
marries Margaret, but leaves her on their wedding day— 
to be sometime his brother’s wife. In course of time 


William is foully murdered and James comes and claims 
his own. But it is not in him to be faithful, and he de- 
ceives his wife with the daughter of Malise M’Kim, the 
master armourer. The old father, mad with shame and 
grief, joins the King of Scots, with six stalwart sons, to 
avenge the “one little ewe lamb.” Thrieve Castle, the 
home of Margaret Douglas, falls, through the great cannon 
made by the master-smith, but James escapes, and soon 
after marries “ poor Jack Neville’s Anne,” leaving Margaret 
free to marry her old playmate, Laurence M’Kim, son of 
the old armourer. The issue of the tale is not very clear, 
and it is hard to feel sympathy with a girl through three 
marriages, whatever the circumstances of the first fwo. 
The whole effect is disjointed, and for a book of iron and 
steel it is told too gently, too sweetly, even though the 
teller be a woman. The minor characters are good; in- 
deed, it is all good in detail, but stronger lights and 
stronger shadows are necessary to relieve the monotony of 
pitch maintained throughout. 


Who Giveth this Woman? By William Le Queux. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton.) For anyone who likes 
the taste of mystery and murder, Mr. Le QWueux has served 
up a good square meal, but this time he has mixed his 
ingredients with too heavy a hand and has forgotten the 
sauces which are the making of their respective dishes. 
Every chapter, figuratively or literally, ends with a note 
of exclamation. Now, we can all of us imagine bodiless 
heads and young men sweltering in their own gore, but it 
is quite another matter to account for these phenomena by 
an exciting chain of circumstances, leading up to the great 
and final climax. Mr. Le Queux entices us into a labyrinth 
which he would have us believe is a real one. There he 
loses not only us but himself too, and is obliged to take a 
short cut over the barriers he has raised, revealing to us 
that they were only “pretend” ones after all. A slight 
love-story is woven into the plot, and the novel evidently 
takes its name from the words in the marriage service at 
the end—not the best of reasons, perhaps, since the 
majority of novels might be so called with equal aptness 
Still, there is an element of excitement in the book, and if 
the reader will be content to forego the end he may be 
quite satisfactorily thrilled from time to time. 


The Lady of Hirta. By W. C. Mackenzie. (Alex. 
Gardner, Paisley, 6s.) The abduction of Lady Grange, 
sister-in-law to the Earl of Mar, her detention upon one 
of the loneliest isles of the Hebrides, and the efforts of her 
friends to effect her rescue, form the historical framework 
upon which Mr. Mackenzie constructs a well-planned and 
exciting tale. The minister, Ferchard Ross, whose narra- 
tive the story purports to be, plays principal part in the 
quest, and his adventures by sea and land keep up the 
interest through some 320 pages. Lady Grange, the “ Lady 
of Hirta,” is no mere romantic victim, and the resistance 
she offers her captors when the first attempt at escape is 
frustrated shows her a better man than her would-be 
rescuer. Red Sandy, tue fighter, is one of many pictu- 
resque figures in the book. One gets, perhaps, a little too 
much of the minister’s self-analysis, but it is balanced bya 
brisk succession of incident throughout. Many characters 
and events connected with the famous forty-five are intro- 
duced, and the historical setting has been accurately pre- 
served, while allowing sufficient romantic licence for the 
purpose of a novel. 


My Lady Laughter. By Dwight Tilton. (Dean and 
Son, 6s.) This is historical romance of a lighter order. 
The author has chosen for his background Boston, in the 
days of the great siege, and the period provides him with 
colour and material to the weaving of a picturesque and 
stirring tale. Constance Drake, the councillor’s niece, is 
a fascinating heroine. Her wilfulness is in part responsible 
for circumstances which lead to the arrest of her lover, the 
young American patriot, John Brandon, at the hands of 
the British, but it is her ready wit which ultimately saves 
his life when he is condemned to death as the alternative 
to disclosing the American plans. The tale, in which the 
interest never flags throughout, ends happily, and one takes 
leave of Mistress Constance with regret. An attractive 
feature of the book are ten illustrations in colour by 
Charles Stevens, who is also responsible for the unique and 
striking cover design. This volume is the first of a series 
of historical romances to be issued in due course, for which 
it forms an auspicious introduction. 


Bread upon the Waters. By Alice M. Diehl. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 6s.) In real life it is not often that bread 
cast upon the waters returns as cake, but for this very 
reason, perhaps, it is the more pleasant to read of its doing 
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THE CAROLINE POETS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by GEORGE SaINTsBURY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
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DRAMATISTS OF THE 16th, 17th, AND 18th 
CENTURY. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Newnes’ Pocket Classics.) 


TRE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Conan Dove. The Final Adventures of the Greatest 

Secon of Modern Fiction. With 16 Illustrations. 403 
Pages. 6s. 


CANADIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By H. J. MorGAN. 3s. 6d. net. (Our Neighbours Series.) 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. Cloth, 


2s. net ; limp lambskin. 2s. 6d. net. (Newnes’ Pocket Classics.) 


With 
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so. Miss Diehl’s tale, as its title implies, is one of self- 
sacrifice rewarded and virtue inevitably triumphant. When 
tribulations begin to fall thick upon Hester Ford, as they 
do in the second chapter, immediately upon her giving up 
her lover to devote herself to an imbecile and invalid 
brother, one reads on with the comfortable assurance that, 
however one’s feelings may be harrowed by the way, all 
will come right for her in the end. The stranger whom she 
reclaims from drunkenness and marries leaves her again 
penniless, but with an infant son who turns out shortly to 
be the rightful heir to a title and considerable fortune. 
The original sweetheart turns up safe and sound at the last 
chapter and the story ends in a happy reconciliation. Miss 
Diehl has a pleasant knack in the weaving of incident, and 
her story interests even though it may not excite. 


Susan Clegg and her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop. By 
Anne Warner. (Dean and Son, 3s. 6d.) To the delight- 
ful group of humorous books by women which have 
reached us recently from America, “Susan Clegg” is a note- 
worthy addition. Several of the chapters included in this 
lady’s history appeared originally with great success in the 
Century, and the volume is one which no lover of genuine, 
unstrained, kindly humour can afford to pass by. Susan is 
a most enjoyable creation, and her conversations over the 
fence, whether concerning her own matrimonial efforts or 
the affairs of her neighbours, will well stand the test of a 
second and third reading. One of the best chapters, next 
to the account of Miss Clegg’s determined pursuit of a 
husband, is that dealing with the minister’s vacation and 
his parishioners’ experiences meantime over the temporary 
adoption of his family, but every page is full of humour, 
and the whole book to be heartily recommended. 


A Village Chronicle. By Katherine Macquoid. 
(Digby, Long, and Co., 6s.) To those who enjoy a quiet 
romance which suggests no problems, Mrs. Macquoid can 
always make successful appeal. She possesses a pleasant 
knack in story-telling, fully evident in this latest volume, 
whjch, although slighter than much of her work, is never- 
theless sufficient to enlist one’s interest. A Village 
Chronicle is a series of connected short stories concerning 
the inhabitants of a small country village, related by the 
rector’s wife, whose own early romance forms the initial 
tale. Some are sad, some cheerful, and there is a certain 
homeliness both in the tales and the telling which lends 
them charm. 


Rose of Lone Farm. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 6s.) The mystery concerning the parent- 
age of Rose Chilton, who only on the death of her adopted 
father discovers herself to be no relation to the kindly 
improvident old farmer whose name she has always borne, 
forms the hinge of a very pretty tale, with a well-sustained 
plot that keeps up one’s interest to the last. Rose sets out 
to trace and discover her real mother, the tramp-woman 
who has already appeared dramatically in the tale, and 
the chapters which describe her experiences of the open 
road and the fellow-vagrants with whom she meets are 
among the best in the book. The minor figures in the 
tale, Esau and Luce, and Zillah the gipsy, are excellently 
drawn and show considerable insight and knowledge of 
human nature. Rose is returned at last to her friends and 
the arms of the right lover, and we leave her once more, 
and this time permanently, the mistress of Lone Farm. 
The story is well balanced, and the love-interest cleverly 
interwoven without undue prominence. 


Mrs. Darreil. By Foxcroft Davis. (The Macmillan 
Co., 6s.) The scoundrel who wins openly one’s respect and 
admiration is always a compelling figure. Of such a one, 
polished, courteous, magnificent in the strength of his 
personality, Mr. Davis presents us a brilliant and clear- 
cut portrait. From the instant Senator John Clavering 
comes definitely on the scene he dwarfs all other characters, 
and the whole novel resolves itself into this study of the 
overthrow of a strong man. Elizabeth Darrell herself is 
the least convincing figure in the group; once the story re- 
turns to Washington, after some early chapters which have 
little actual bearing on the real motif, one is inclined to 
lose sight of her, as it almost seems the author has done, 
in the contrast of more vivid personalities. Anne, Claver- 
ing’s daughter, usurps one’s sympathies, and in the family 
tragedy all minor interests are. overwhelmed. Every 
character is a study of considerable power, whether slightly 
sketched or drawn for us with the finish given to Claverin 
himself, and this care for detail would alone mark the boo 


— work of an artist and worthy of more than passing 
notice. 


THE HONOUR OF HENRI DE VALOIS. 


THE HoNoUR OF HENRI DE VALOIS. By David M. Beddoe. 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. 6s. 

In reading Henri de Valois we experience the same 
pleasure as when, having heard an opera, we recognise 
snatches of it afterwards—hummed carelessly, strummed 
through, or even rattled on a barrel-organ. We are in- 
terested and excited, but we wish to identify and classify 
pieces, and say, “ There’s Rudyard Kipling” or “ Marian 
Crawford,” or, again, “Reminds meofthe Four Feathers.” 
There is always a special glamour about Egyptian stories, 
though they are of necessity mostly military. Egypt is, 
in fact, the one interesting setting for an officer of parts, 
but is it absolutely necessary that he should go blind ? 
Blindness is the affliction which appeals to us most of all, 
and for that reason it should be carefully handled. We 
like to be affected, but we resent any unfair advantage 
taken over our feelings in that respect. Still, Mr. Beddoe 
has not insisted unduly upon that point, and, as he has 
given us a great deal of pleasure, it is perhaps not for us 
to insist either. The Miralai, the hero, a Frank, who has 
fled his own country—as it proves unnecessarily—is a 
most attractive character, attractive by his wish to repel ; 
and Desmond O’Brian, the grey-eyed young Irishman, en- 
tirely captivates our hearts. Lucille, the heroine, is dis- 
appointing. We wish that a better centre had been found 
for such very good and such very bad forces to work 
around. She is said to have all the virtues and all the 
graces, but we find her cold and calculating, and the 
Miralai deserved a more sympathetic reward for his suffer- 
ings and generosity. As for Henri de Valois, he forms 
more or less the basis of the plot, and as such remains in 
the background. 

Mr. Beddoe’s book is not original, but it is well told, 
and as a very clever piece of mosaic is calculated to 
achieve success. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


THE PitGRIm’s ProGress. With twenty-five drawings on wood 
by George Cruikshank. London: Henry Frowde. 


These illustrations also have never been printed 
before. A note by Mr. George Truman states that they 
have been in his possession for more than thirty years. 
They are hardly worth publishing after remaining unknown 
so long. Cruikshank was an artist with a certain power 
of illustrating the grotesque and the horrible, but he was 
curiously overvalued in his day. His range of expression 
was very narrow, his draughtsmanship far from searching, 
and he touched nothing but he made it ugly. Mr. Austin 
Dobson, quoted in the advertisement to this book, says 
that Cruikshank’s illustrations for books are honest and 
generally effective attempts to elucidate the text. No one 
could say that his illustrations to The Pilgrim’s Progress 
elucidate it. His inveterate ugliness is here out of place. 
His Giant Despair is like one of Dickens’s ruffians. Grim 
is no more fearful than a pantomime ogre, and his lions 
are like pantomime pasteboard beasts. His Monster is 
as ludicrous, though not so well drawn, as the Griffin of 
Temple Bar in Punch; but his failure is most complete 
in the more mystical subjects. Here he becomes merely 
insipid. His picture of Christian receiving his roll is like 
a Doré with all theatrical effectiveness left out. An artist 
to succeed with The Pilgrim’s Progress would need a 
strong grasp of reality. Bunyan believed in everything 
he described. Cruikshank could not even pretend to 
believe, and he must have come to the book as a jaded 
illustrator might approach a new collection of fairy stories. 
Indeed, his drawings remind one of the perfunctory pic- 
tures in cheap fairy books of the last generation. But 
for his name one may be sure they would never be repro- 
duced now. It is a pity he should have failed so badly, 
for the edition is beautifully printed on fine paper. 
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of her chosen line of work which it is given to few to 
achieve. Mrs. Craigie does not make us 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Money. 


With the repayment of a million to the Bank on 
Monday Lombard Street finally got rid of the indebted- 
ness incurred in connection with the end of the half 
year, and market conditions have returned to the old 
rut of superficial ease. The heavy displacements of 
cash during the past three weeks have resulted in an 
increase of not quite two and three-quarter millions in 
market balances. On June 21 “ other” deposits stood 
at £41,742,000 ; they are now £44,449,000. ‘‘ Other” 
securities at the earlier date were £28,719,000, and 
they have since been up to £36,375,000, but they are 
now back to the old level. Public deposits, on the other 
hand, have dropped from 413,761,000 to £9,671,000, 
and the reserve is just two millions lower at 
£ 26,384,000. On the whole, therefore, the market is 
not much of a gainer from the receat huge transactions, 
but there is enough credit to go round, with a small 
margin to spare, and borrowers have at times obtained 
call loans at 1 per cent., although 1} to 14 per 
cent. has been the more usual figure, and 
that has also been the rate for weekly fixtures. 
Stock Exchange loans were mostly renewed at 3 per 
cent., the expectation that 2 would be the rule rather 
than ‘the exception, being partly upset by the require- 
ments in connection with the Japanese issue. Discounts 
have been steady, the continued absorption of gold by 
France preventing any tendency there might have been 
to allow rates to slip back. The Treasury returns for 
the first eight days of July show that the receipts, in- 
cluding £1,162,000 from Customs, £1,140,000 from 
the Post Office, and £425,000 paid up on the 
Exchequer Bonds, amounted to 44,819,000, while the 
expenditure was £6,586,000. Receipts were of course 
swollen by the heavy tea duty payments and the con- 
tribution of the Post Office is also larger than usual, 
otherwise public income does not show much elasticity. 
Expenditure, however, gives no indications of flagging. 


Tue JAPANESE Loan. 


It is characteristic of the Japanese that once they 
have decided on a certain course they do not waste 
much time on preliminaries. Up till quite the end of 
last week very little was known with certainty about 
the new loan, but the prospectus made its appearance 
quite unexpectedly on Monday forenoon. Remember- 
ing the rather unseemly scramble for prospectuses on 
the last occasion, it was rather a good idea to distri- 
bute copies early in the day, as it allowed brokers 
plenty of time to procure and post them to clients. 
The issue price proved to be go, and the Stock Exchange 
promptly quoted it at about 1 premium. It is esti- 
mated that the applications for the ten millions offered 
here cover the amount nine or ten times over, while 
the American and German portions havealso been largely 
over-subscribed. Nevertheless the Premium ran off 
almost entirely at one time, and it is now only } or 
thereabouts. This is partly due to the fact that so 
many of the applications have been on behalf of 
stags or premium-hunters, who have risked selling 
before allotment fearing that the bonds might go to a 
discount. Itis said also that a large block was offered 
for sale from the continent—a trick that might easily 
have suggested itself to some of Russia’s financial 
friends, for it is scarcely conceivable that such an 
operation would have been attempted in the ordinary 
way of business. In any case, however, there can be 
no doubt as to the complete success of the issue, and it 
strengthens Japan’s hands very considerably in entering 
on the Peace negotiations. Meantime the Russian 
ee has been told that the projected internalloan 

of £15,000,000 is impossible in the present disturbed 
prt of the country, and it is doubtful if even the 
modified demand for five millions will meet with much 


response. The latest talk about an eighty million loan 
is simply sheer bunkum. 


More CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

A very pronounced change has come over Stock 
Exchange sentiment this week. Whereas before every- 
thing was painted in the most gloomy colours, the out- 
look now is regarded through equally rosy spectacles, 
and prices generally have advanced. The Settlement 
proved an easy enough matter, the open account being 
small and rates, if anything, lighter than last time. 
One small failure was announced at the beginning of 
the week, but the affairs of one or two big people who 
were reported to be in difficulties were satisfactorily 
arranged before pay day. A few small men may yet 
be hammered, but that will not have any appreciable 
effect on the markets. For the time being it is doubt- 
less very comforting to the Stock Exchange that 
nobody of any importance will collapse, but this kind 
of thing has been going on so long that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the policy of attempting to 
bolster up weak firms may be carried dangerously far. 
The bigger the house and the heavier the liabilities the 
more certain it is that the insolvency will be concealed 
almost at any cost. In isolated cases this may be 
legitimate, although its expediency is open to question, 
but where it is the rule instead of the exception, the 
result must be that good firms have their resources im- 
paired in order to keep bad ones on their legs. If the 
former are thereby compelled to lean more heavily on 
the banks, the trouble will be disastrous when markets 
receive a really severe shock. 

KAFFIR RECOVERY. 

It was the Kaffir Circus that benefited most from 
the improved tone, simply because it was the main 
cause and centre of depression. It must have been a 
severe strain on the ‘‘ shops” to take up all the shares 
thrown out ; but they skinned through, and atthe lower 
level of values established the public have perhaps 
been tempted to nibble. I do not think it amounts to 
much so far, and as nearly all the dividend-paying 
shares are still very much above their intrinsic values, 
speculators would be wise to go to work cautiously in 
their efforts to scalp profits on the rise. The gold 
output for June, valued at £1,751,400, shows a reduc- 
tion of £17,300 as compared with May ; but, allowing 
for one working day less, the average daily yield is 
slightly higher. 

BARNATO AMALGAMATION, 

It is satisfactory to find that the criticisms 
aroused by this proposal seem to have had some effect. 
An official defence has been issued, the most impor- 
tant point in which is that the shareholders are 
promised ample time and opportunity to indicate their 
views on the scheme. That is more than would seem 
to have been originally contemplated, but although the 
concession is we!come it does nothing to remove the 
inherent injustice of the proposal. The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Company has paid large dividends (mostly 
out of paper profits, it is true) and has accumulated 
a nominal reserve fund of a million. The Barnato 
Consolidated in its ten years’ existence has never paid 
a penny of dividend, yet it is intended to exchange the 
shares for an equal number of shares in the Johannes- 
burg Consolidated. No wonder holders of the latter 
object, and it is to be hoped they will succeed in 


defeating the scheme. LOMBARD. 
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